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ADHESIVES 
De Bruyne, N. A., and Houwink, R., ed. Adhesion and ad- 
hesives. New York, etc., Elsevier Publ. Co., 1951. 517 p. 
CHEMISTRY, ANALYTIC—QUANTITATIVE 
Kirk, Paut L. Quantitative ultramicroanalysis. New York, 
Wiley [c1950, 2d printing, 1951] 310p. 
DIELECTRICS 


Maryott, ARTHUR A., and SMITH, Epcar R. Table of dielectric 
constants of pure liquids. National Bureau of Standards circular 
514. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 44 p. 


ENGINEERING 
Grant, EuGene L. Principles of engineering economy. 3d ed. 
New York, The Ronald Press Co. [c1950] 623 p. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


FEDERAL ResERVE SysTeM. Board of Governors. The federal 
reserve system, its purposes and functions. [2d ed.] Washington, 
The Board, 1947 [3d printing, 1951] 125 p. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


Bonp, W. E. Cutting for profit in southern pine woodlands. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin no, 2027. [Washington, 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951] 24 p. 


GREELEY, WILLIAM B. Forests and men. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday & Co., 1951. 255 p. 


LUMBERING—WISCONSIN 
Fries, Ropert F. Empire in pine; the story of lumbering in 
Wisconsin 1830-1900. Madison, The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, 1951. 285 p. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


SociETY OF INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING AND MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS. Proceedings; papers presented at the Packaging and 
Materials Handling “short course,” Convention Hall—Phila- 
delphia, October 10-12, 1950, conducted by the Society under 
auspices Community College, Temple University, comprising the 
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educational program, fifth annual industrial packaging and ma- 
terials handling exposition. [Chicago, The Society, c1950] 217 p. 
PHASE MICROSCOPY 
Bennett, Atva H., JuPNIK, HELEN, OsTERBERG, HaRoLp, and 
RicHarps, Oscar W, Phase microscopy; principles and applica- 
tions. New York, Wiley [c1951] 320 p. 
PHYSICS 
PuysicaL Society OF Lonpon. Reports on progress in physics. 
Executive editor, A. C. Stickland. London, The Society, 1951. 
v.14 (1951). 412 p. 
PHYSICS—PHILOSOPHY 
BripGMAN, P. W. Reflections of a physicist. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library [cl1950] 392 p. 
RESEARCH 
Beveripce, W. I. B. The art of scientific investigation. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co. [1950] 171 p. 
STATISTICS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. Committee E-11 
on Quality Control of Materials. ASTM manual on quality con- 


trol of materials. Special technical publication 15-C (endorsed by 
the American Society for Quality Control). Philadelphia, The 
Society, 1951. 127 p. 


Tippett, L. H. C. Technological applications of statistics. New 
York, Wiley [c1950] 189 p. 


YoupDEN, W. C. Statistical methods for chemists. New York, 
Wiley [c1951] 126p. 
| TRADE DIRECTORIES 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, comp. Canadian 
trade index, annual issue of 1951. Toronto, The Association, 
c1951. 1106 p. 





Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


DEAN, Rosert B. Waterproof adhesives for cellulose. J. Col- 
loid Sci. 6, no. 4: 348-53 (August, 1951). 


Tests of adhesion to regenerated cellulose film (cellophane) are reported 
for a series of thermosetting and cold-setting waterproof adhesives. A 
stripping test was employed, and the results showed that all the adhesives 
adhered to dry cellulose at approximately 50% R.H., whereas only thermo- 
setting resins which are cured in the bond either by heat or catalysts adhere 
to wet cellulose. Some of the phenolic adhesives which have high free- 
alkali contents were found to have greater adhesion after treatment in boil- 
ing water. The adhesion of these resins appears to result from the formation 
of covalent bonds between the resin and the cellulose, possibly aldehyde 
formation in the cellulose followed by condensation with the reactive groups 
in the resin, 2 tables and 9 references. M.W. 


ALGINIC ACID 
VALLANDIGHAM, V. V., Macnuson, A. L., and MILLER, A. 
Sizings, coatings, adhesives. Paper Ind. 33, no. 7: 788-9 (October, 
1951). 
The use of sodium alginate in the paper industry is described briefly ; it 


composition and physical properties are given. 2 illustrations. L.E.W 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 


WELLs, Sipney D. Alkaline pulping progress in 1950. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 10: 40-2, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 57-8, 
60, 186-7 (Oct. 1, 1951) ; Tappi 34, no. ll: 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A, 
32A, 34A, 38A, 40A, 42A, 46A, 48A, 50A, 52A, 54A (November, 
1951) ; cf. B.LP.C. 21: 149-50. 


Continuing previous reports, the review of developments during 1950 is 
presented under the usual headings: expansion in the United States; expan- 
sion in other countries; consumption of chemicals; woods used; agricultural 
residues and grasses; cooking procedures and digester facilities ; foam, tall 
oil, turpentine recovery, and foam control; analytical and fundamental ; 
recovery operation and equipment ; effluents to stream and atmosphere; and 
purification and bleaching. 634 references. ES. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—RECOVERY 


MacMurray, H. D., and Brypen, W. E. Some aspects of re- 
covery in alkaline pulpmills. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and 
Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 525-55; discussion : 556-65 (May, 
1951). 


The article deals with recovery processes as used in alkaline pulping, 
particularly i in the small-capacity mill which employs esparto and the grasses 
in general as the fibrous raw material. The measurement in recovery proc- 
esses, digestion, washing, black liquor separation and storage, evaporators, 
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recovery furnaces (rotary and stationary types) and their application to the 

small mills, causticizing, recovery of organic compounds, and the future of 

esparto mills in Great Britain receive consideration. 5 tables, 10 figures, and 
ES. 


20 references. 
ASBESTOS 


PHILADELPHIA Quartz Company, [Silicate adhesives for 
asbestos] Silicate P’s & Q’s 31, no. 10: 2 p. (October, 1951). 


The developments in the use of asbestos are traced briefly, and some recent 
applications are described. Asbestos paper, to which sodium silicate is added 
to lend hardness, is «sed for insulation material and for fireproof wallboard. 
A new modification in asbestos insulation for pipe covering is a corrugated 
asbestos-kraft paper-aluminum foil lamination. The selection of adhesives 
for asbestos products is discussed. M.W. 


BEATING 


WiLiiaMson, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. XV. 
Fundamentals of beating practice. Paper Ind. 33, no. 2: 173-6 
(May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21 : 707-8. 


The author describes the development of the beating process from the 
earliest beating instruments to the major units used, including beaters and 
refining systems without hollander-type beaters. The functions of beating are 
outlined, and the creation of hydration is considered the primary object of 
beating. The author’s explanation of the difference between cutting and 
reduction of fibers by beating is given; the former means a sheared shorten- 
ing of the fiber length with no chance for further development, whereas 
the latter results in a bruising type of action and frayed ends of the 


WILLIAMSON, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. XVI- 
XVIII. Beater operation studies. Parts 1-3, Paper Ind. 33, no. 5: 
521-4; no. 6: 660-2; no. 7: 792-5 (August-October, 1951). 

The purpose of the present investigation was a study of the work per- 
formed by five standard hollander-type beaters on five different furnishes 
(rags and cotton linters; bleached alpha and soft hardwood pulps; bleached 
kraft and bleached sulfite; bleached kraft, soda, and sulfite; and bleached 
sulfite and soft hardwood pulps) to provide a true unit of measure for the 
allocation of time and horsepower work for all five beaters to perform the 
development of the base furnish to the same degree. The individual tests 
on the five furnishes and the results are described in considerable detail and 
are supplemented by tabular data and diagrams. It was found that the five 
beaters develop the work done on the furnish at increasingly divergent time 
rates as the resistance of the furnish becomes greater. Each major furnish 
should therefore be checked in detail for time rate of development by beating, 
regardless of the type of mechanical unit used to perform this work. From this 
check useful and intelligent operating instructions, without too much con- 
fusing detail, can be issued to the beater room. The development of the base 
furnish is the most important part of the beating operation; when, however, 
the total furnish consisting of different fibers is to be beaten to the same 
total beating time, separate freeness tests should be taken of each type of 
fiber as standard information before the initial freeness is established, which 
forms the base unit from which the performed work is to be calculated. 
11 tables and 10 charts. ES. 


BLACK LIQUOR—OXIDATION 


CseELLAK, WILLIAM R. The reaction between kraft black liquor 
and nitrobenzene. Tappi 34, no. 10: 472-80 (October, 1951). 
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In this study of the oxidation of kraft black liquor with nitrobenzene, the 
optimum yield of benzene-soluble products was 31.2%, based on the lignin. A 
somewhat similar oxidation which was made on a larger scale to permit the 
separation and identification of the above cleavage products gave a yield of 
17.6%. Vanillic acid accounted for 10.1% (yield of 1.78% based on lignin), 
and acetovanillone for 3.8% (0.66% based on lignin) of the fraction. Vanillin 
and oxalic acid were also isolated and identified. In a similar large-scale 
oxidation the yield of vanillin was approximately 0.3% (based on lignin) 
in contrast to the yield of 6.4% (based on lignin) which was obtained in a 
small-scale oxidation. A procedure which was based on the solubilities of 
the lead salts in water and dilute ethanol was developed for the fractiona- 
tion of the bicarbonate-soluble materials into five separate divisions. Crystal- 
line compounds were isolated from four of these fractions by sublimation. 
The data obtained on one of these compounds indicate some similarity of 
this compound (C,H,O:) with cinnamic acid and coumarin. Two unidentified 
phenolic derivatives were prepared from compounds present in the sodium 
hydroxide-soluble fraction. The remainder and greater portion of the ben- 
zene-soluble materials consisted of oils and amorphous materials which rep- 
resented either high-molecular weight lignin cleavage products or condensa- 
tion products of the lignin. The nitrobenzene reduction products which were 
formed in the large-scale oxidation consisted of aniline and azobenzene. In 
addition to these, azoxybenzene and sodium p-azobenzenesulfonate were 
formed in some of the small-scale oxidations. 8 tables, 3 figures, and 7 
references. ES. 


Troseck, K. G. Data on black liquor oxidation. Svensk Pap- 
perstidn. 54, no. 18: 632-6 (Sept. 30, 1951). [In Swedish] 


The different installations for black liquor oxidation at the Swedish sulfate 
mills at Deje (1941), Norrsundet (1942), and Ostrand (1950) are described 
briefly; patents covering the process have been granted or applied for in 
most countries. The experience gained in the operation of the oxidation 
towers is discussed. Some of the advantages claimed for black liquor oxida- 
tion include: noticeably reduced corrosion of the evaporators, particularly if 
the evaporation is not carried further than 50%, reduced odor trouble of 
the condensate from the evaporators and condensers, a somewhat higher 
sulfidity of the cooking liquor (an increase from 26. 16 to 28. 74%) with a 
resultant saving in the amount of lime required for causticizing of about 
6.7 kg./ton of pulp, reduced gas formation in the evaporators and, hence, a 
more uniform operation, production of a fuel in dry form which is not 
possible with unoxidized liquor, and an improved heat balance in mills where 
the heat developed during oxidation can be utilized, for instance in the heat- 
ing of large quantities of hot water. A possible disadvantage may be that the 
viscosity of oxidized liquor at temperatures below 60°C. is higher than that 
of unoxidized liquor. A decrease in the yield and quality of tall oil could 
not be noticed. 1 table, 8 figures, and 2 references. ESS. 


BLEACHING 


Anon, Eddy’s sulfite bleach plant. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 92, 
94 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 701. 


The 150-ton bleached sulfite plant of the E. B. Eddy Co. at Hull, x4 is 
described. 1 flow diagram and 3 illustrations. 


SHELDON, F. R. Sulphite bleaching with hydrogen peroxide. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 10: 104-7 (September, 1951). 

The bleaching of sulfite pulp with hydrogen peroxide is discussed in the 
light of recent mill and laboratory experience. Single-stage methods for 
brightening unbleached sulfite with peroxide are compared with multistage 
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treatments in which peroxide is employed in a final stage. The “steep bleach- 
ing process” is cited as a high-density method which is especially effective 
for single-stage bleaching. Various modifications of this process are men- 
tioned, and typical commercial and laboratory results are given. It is 
indicated that hydrogen peroxide bleaching methods for sulfite pulp result in 
high-strength, high-yield pulps of excellent color permanence, and are readily 
adaptable to existing operations. 1 table and 7 figures. ELS. 


BLEACHING—SULFATE 


VALEUR, CHRISTIAN. The cooking of bleachable sulfate pulp. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 18: 613-26 (Sept. 30, 1951). [In 
Swedish ; German and English summaries | 


A four-stage bleaching schedule for determining the bleachability of a 
sulfate pulp is described. The consumption of hypochlorite on bleaching to a 
certain brightness (1) and the brightness on bleaching to a certain viscosity 
(11) were selected as the two factors with which bleachability was character- 
ized. (II) represents the quality factor. It is shown that the strength 
properties are fairly independent of the average D.P. down to a cupram- 
monium viscosity of approximately 35 centipoises, as determined by Swedish 
Standard CCA 16 (33 centipoises according to TAPPI), after which they 
decrease rapidly. Hence, the brightness is computed at this “limit viscosity.” 
The continuation of a sulfate cook after all alkali has been consumed results 
in a considerable decrease in bleachability and, eventually, even in an in- 
crease of the chlorine number. This phenomenon is ascribed to a condensa- 
tion of the lignin. When the cook is carried out in such a manner that no 
condensation takes place, (II) at 35 centipoises will be the higher, the higher 
the original chlorine number. The increase in the cost of bleaching agents is 
offset by a higher pulp yield. It is also shown that the strength at 35 
centipoises is essentially independent of the original chlorine number. It is 
therefore recommended that the cooking be interrupted at as early a stage as 
is compatible with a reasonably low percentage of screening rejects. 5 
tables and 10 figures. ES. 


BOARD 


ELMENDORF, ARMIN. Hardboard speeds furniture production. 
Wood 6, no. 10: 34, 59-60 (October, 1951). 


The properties, uses, and manufacture of hardboard are described, and 
some of its applications in furniture manufacturing, especially as cross 
bands for table or desk tops, are mentioned. 1 illustration. M.W. 


Gut, H. The preparation of auxiliary tables for the conversion 
of boards. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 15: 640-1 (Aug. 13, 1951). 
[In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 382. 

Directions are given for the conversion of boards of, the German standard 
size 70 x 100 cm. to special sizes when (a) the basis weight remains the 
same and the number of sheets varies and (b) when the basis weight varies 
and the number of sheets remains the same as that of the standard size. Two 
conversion tables for the most common special sizes are included. ES. 


WELLwoop, E. W. The manufacture of Pacific Veneer hard- 
board. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 10: 96-9 (September, 1951). 
The process used by the Pacific Veneer and Plywood Division of Canadian 


Forest Products Limited, New W estminster, B.C. for the production of 
hardboard from Douglas-fir veneer waste is described ; it follows the Chap- 
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man process and employs two Asplund systems and a large Sprout-Waldron 
refiner. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


BOARD—COATED 


Loomer, JosepH T. Paperboard for coating at high solids. 
Tappi 34, no. 10: 130-1A (October, 1951). 


The author describes the procedure (patent applied for) for machine 
coating paperboard at high solids (in excess of 50%) with a Waldron 
Synchroset roll coater (cf. Haywood, B.I.P.C. 18: 849) at the Tonawanda 
Division of the Robert Gair Co. The requirements of a good sheet of coated 
paperboard are listed, as well as those of the raw stock and coating formula- 
tions to achieve this end. An insolubilizing agent (a solution of glyoxal in 
water or glyoxal in starch) is applied to the top side of the sheet by means 
of the water box at the breaker stack calenders; while still moist, the sheet 
passes through the coater, where the protein-adhesive coating color is added. 
The subsequent drying insolubilizes the coating by the time the sheet is 
ready to enter the first finishing calender. At this point water or surface- 
sizing materials can be applied to obtain a smoother coated surface which 
is easily adapted to printing with flat or gloss inks. 4 references, : 


Luey, A. T. Basic desirable qualities of boxboard for off-ma- 
chine coating. Tappi 34, no. 10: 124-5A (October, 1951) ; Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 9: 100, 102 (September, 1951). 


The desirable qualities of the body stock for the off-the-machine clay coat- 
ing of boxboard are discussed under appearance (cleanliness, brightness, for- 
mation, and smoothness) and functional and basic qualities (bending 
properties, ply-bonding strength, uniformity of caliper and basis weight, 
proper moisture content, sizing, and curl). 7 references, E.S. 


BOARD—DEFECTS 


Anon. One way to avoid cracked scores, misregistration. Box- 
board Containers 69, no. 706: 35-6, 38 (October, 1951). 

The effect of variations in humidity on the performance of boxboards in 
carton manufacturing is discussed, and it is pointed out that through the use 
of controlled humidity conditions (50% R.H.), difficulties such as cracked 
scores and misregistration can be avoided. Various conditioning systems are 
briefly mentioned. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


BOARD MILLS 


ANoNn. Hummel-Ross expands ; to have big 270-inch Fourdrinier. 
Pulp & Paper 25, no. 10: 103 (September, 1951). 


A brief reference is made to the modernization program at the Hummel- 
Ross Division of the Continental Can Co., Hopewell, Va. where a new plant 
for the manufacture of high-quality paperboard for fiber-drum shipping 
containers is now under construction. A new Fourdrinier machine is being 
built by Bagley & Sewall which will have a wire width of 270 inches; it 
will be 580 feet long and operate at 1500 ft./min. The machine is expected 
to be delivered in 1953. 3 illustrations. oh 


Anon. Little mill story; two bankruptcies—then a success. 
Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 68, 90 (October, 1951). 


Recent improvements to the chipboard mill of the U. S. Paper Mills Corp. 
at West DePere, Wis. are mentioned. 2 illustrations. E.S. 


On 
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Anon. [Visit to mill of Southern Paperboard Corporation] 
Tappi 34, no. 10: 55-6A, 58A, 60A, 62A, 64A, 66A (October, 
1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 5. 

In connection with a visit by participants of the sixth Engineering Con- 
ference of TAPPI at Savannah, Ga. on October 15-18, 1951 to the board 
mill at Port Wentworth, a description of the various departments of the mill 
is given. Reference is also made to Gair Woodlands Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Southern Paperboard Corp., which acquired timberlands in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. The mill consumes in excess of 

250,000 cords of pulpwood per year, part of which is obtained from the 
holdings of Gair Woodlands Corp. and the balance through pulpwood deal- 
ers. 16 illustrations. E.S. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Corrugated furniture. Fibre Containers 36, no. 9: 92-3 
(September, 1951). 


Reference is made to a new development (CorruFrame), furniture made 
from double-faced, corrugated kraft board manufactured from virgin pulp, 
including different kinds of chairs, split sofas, and three-piece sectional 
davenports, which were invented by E. D. Smith with the aid of the Inland 
Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., which supplied the board. A brief de- 
scription of the construction of the corrugated frames is given which are 
claimed to possess excellent strength and resistance to humidity, in addition 
to light weight. CorruFrame furniture is not yet on the market, and the 
availability of the board supply at this particular time might prove to be a 
problem. However, the new development appears to be a good possibility for 
a potential market for corrugated board in the future. 3 illustrations. ES. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


McKee, Roserr C. Approach to evaluation of corrugating 
medium. Fibre Containers 36, no. 9: 40, 45-6, 48, 53-4 (Septem- 
ber, 1951). 

The most widely advocated means of evaluating the corrugating medium 
prior to corrugating is the ring-compression test, which is performed on a 
cold sheet; it does, however, not consider the effect which heat and pressure 
may have on the corrugating medium during the actual fluting operation. 
Studies at The Institute of Paper Chemistry have shown that the ring- 
compression test does not correlate well with performance as measured by 
the flat-crush test. A new method was developed according to which a single 
flute is formed under controlled conditions of heat and pressure, and the 
corrugated strength is evaluated, at least initially, in terms of. flat-crush 
resistance of the fluted material. The testing procedures and equipment are 
outlined in considerable detail. It cannot be expected that the results obtained 
with the single-flute corrugator will exactly duplicate the flat-crush value 
obtained on board manufactured on a commercial corrugator; it is therefore 
suggested that conversion factors should be determined and applied in this 

case. Although the fluted die used in the single-flute corrugator is approxi- 

mately that of an A-flute roll, the tester can be used for predicting flat- 
crush results on B- and C-flute board by use of the appropriate factors. Data 
obtained on the basis of the single-flute test were found to be in agreement 
with the flat-crush results obtained on the combined board fabricated on a 
corrugator, although the former are always somewhat higher than the latter. 
A statistical evaluation of the data confirmed the correlation of both values. 
The evaluation of corrugating medium may conveniently be divided into two 
parts: quality (the characteristics of the corrugated sheet as reflected in the 
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final product) and runability (ability of the medium to run properly on the 
corrugator). The single-flute corrugator does no more than indicate quality 
and currently only in terms of flat crush, which is not the sole criterion for 
box quality. However, runability is also an important consideration in cor- 
rugating medium; for its evaluation a method based on the determination 
of the stress-strain characteristics at high rates of strain is currently being 
studied at the Institute. 3 tables and 9 figures. ES. 


OGLAND, N. J., and Emitsson, E. B. The influence of heat treat- 
ment on the breaking strength and elasticity of hardboard. Svensk 
Papperstidn, 54, no. 17: 597-600 (Sept. 15, 1951). [In Swedish ; 


English summary ] 

The heat treatment of hardboard makes the board stiffer, gives it a 
higher breaking strength, a higher modulus of elasticity, and a higher 
“elastic breaking strength.” Curves showing the influence of moisture on 
strength and elasticity are given; it is pointed out that it is the strength 
and elasticity based on the thickness of the dry board which are of practical 
interest. The results of static bending tests on board and wood are presented. 
9 diagrams and 8 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE FILMS, TRANSPARENT 


Wren, F. A. Packaging of fruit and vegetables. Brit. Packer 
13, no. 9: 33-5 (September, 1951). 

The advantages of flexible transparent wrappings for fruits and vegetables 
are discussed, and the requirements of the wrapping material are enumerated. 
A list of the most suitable types of film for various fruits and vegetables 
is also presented. M.W. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—ESTIMATES AND COSTS 


AMERICAN CHeEmicar. Society. Division of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. Symposium on plant cost estimation. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 43, no. 10: 2295-311 (October, 1951). 


In this symposium some samples of estimating schemes are presented, 
and the relative importance of various factors and the significance and 
limitations of estimates are considered. The articles are as follows: Nichols, 
W. T. Capital cost estimating—3 references, p. 2295-8; Jandrisevits, Peter. 
Preliminary estimating by selective unit costs, p. 2299-301; Bean, Theron W. 
Estimating construction costs in chemical process industries, p. 2302-4; New- 
ton, Robert D., and Aries, Robert S. Preliminary estimation of operating 
costs—8 references, p. 2304-6; Bechtel, V. R. Inflation in production and 
operating costs, p. 2307-9; Wells, A. J., and Singer, S. A. G. Predesign cost 
estimates—8 references, p. 2309-11. Tables and diagrams accompany most 
of the articles. M.W. 


CHEMICAL LITERATURE 


Lewrton, Lucy O. The art of searching the literature. Parts I 
and II. J. Chem. Education 28, no. 9: 487-91; no. 10: 539-43 


(September, October, 1951). 

The author presents a list of suggested sources and methods for finding 
spot information (i.e., the identity, use, source, cost, etc. of a specific product 
or article), for preparing a literature survey, and for conducting a patent 
search. 15 references. M.W. 
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CHEMICAL TESTING—BLACK LIQUOR 


CsetLaK, WILLIAM R. Formation of sodium p-azobenzene- 
sulfonate from nitrobenzene and kraft black liquor. Tappi 34, no. 
10: 471-2 (October, 1951). 

A quantitative method for the estimation of sodium p-azobenzenesulfonate 
(I) is described, and a series of experiments is reported in which it is 
shown that sodium sulfide and sodium thiosulfate in kraft black liquor are 
chiefly responsible for the formation of (I) in the reaction between kraft 
liquor and nitrobenzene. 2 tables and 5 references. M.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—FRACTIONATION 


Heuser, Emit, and J@rGensen, Lerr. Comparison of fractional 
solution and fractional precipitation as applied to cellulosic ma- 
terials. Tappi 34, no. 10: 443-50 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 
455. 


The nitrates of cotton linters and various wood pulps were subjected to 
fractional solution and fractional precipitation. Step curves, drawn from 
the weights and the D.P.’s of the fractions, showed the difference in chain- 
length distribution, depending upon which of the two methods was chosen. 
Fractional precipitation would seem to be preferable since it is capable of 
accomplishing a more thorough subdivision of the cellulosic materials. This 
was demonstrated further by the refractionation of apparently uniform 
fractions of a Mitscherlich pulp. The reliability and reproducibility of the 
method were demonstrated by the refractionation of blended fractions and 
by a comparison of actual values with calculated values. 13 tables, 10 figures, 
and 4 references. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PAPER—ROSIN 


Back, Ernst. A new method for the determination of rosin 
size in paper. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 15: 516-20 (Aug. 15, 
1951). [In English ; German and Swedish summaries] cf. B.1.P.C. 
22 :170. 

The solubility of aluminum resinates in chloroform (cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 189) 
forms the basis of a new quantitative method. The resinates and free rosin 
acids are easily extracted from the paper and isolated by evaporation of 
the solvent. A correction for bound aluminum is applied, and the amount of 
alumina in the extract is related to the degree of saponification of the 
rosin size used. The new method gives results of greater reproducibility 
than TAPPI Standard T 408 m-46, but the two methods give essentially 
the same amount of rosin size. Both rosin and wax sizes are removed from 
the paper by a single extraction with chloroform. The presence of pitch in 
the pulps causes high results by either method. Both methods give results 
which are too low if the rosin size in the paper has been altered by light or 
heat. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 5 references. B.L.B. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—ACID NUMBER 


Farrar, J., NEALE, S. M., and Wittramson, G. R. A gravi- 
metric estimation of the carboxylic acid group in cellulose. Nature 
168, no. 4274 : 566 (Sept. 29, 1951). 


A method for the determination of carboxyl groups in cellulose consists 
of soaking the material in a saturated solution (0.01 M, pH 6.5) of uranium 
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acetate overnight, washing thoroughly, drying and weighing, ashing at 
700°C., and weighing the ash as uranium pentoxide (U:0s). 3 a 


Konow, R. von, and ANtT-WvorINEN, OLLI. Determination of 
carboxyl groups in cellulose. Paper & Timber (Finland) 33, no. 9: 
287-8 (September, 1951). [In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 769-70. 


A critique by the first author is presented concerning the washing pro- 
cedure in the method proposed by the second author; a reply by the latter 
is included. 2 tables. ESS. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—CUPRAMMONIUM VISCOSITY 


ELLEFSEN, Q%. The sources of error in the calibration of capillary 
viscometers. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 8: 241-6, 248-51 (August, 
1951). [In Norwegian; English summary] 

The sources of error in the calibration of capillary viscometers are dis- 
cussed in detail. The results from the empirical calibration with standard 
liquids are compared with those obtained by calculation of the viscometer 
constants from the dimensions of the instruments. The magnitudes of the 
various corrections (such as the Hagenbach correction, correction for 
surface tension, etc.) have been determined; the surface tension of a 
cellulose in cuprammonium solution (n= 20 centipoises) was determined 
with a Dognon-Abribat tensiometer and found to be 34.5 dynes/cm. The 
problem of determining the mean pressure head of the viscometer was 
treated mathematically for several types of vessels. It could be shown that 
the simple formula for ideal cylindrical vessels yielded a satisfactory ap- 
proximation also for other types of viscometer vessels, provided that the 
distance between the upper and lower marks of the viscometer was less than 
one third of the mean pressure head. Measurements were carried out with 
various liquids in different types of viscometers, and the results are com- 
pared with the corresponding calculated values. 5 tables, 7 figures, and 12 
references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—CUPRIETHYLENE VISCOSITY 


ALMIN, Kart Erik. Modified cupriethylene diamine method 
for cellulose viscosity determinations. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 
18: 628-31 (Sept. 30, 1951). [In English; German and Swedish 


summaries ] 

The purpose of the present study was the refinement of several features 
in the cupriethylenediamine viscosity determination of pulp to allow the 
observation of small changes in the molecular weight of cellulose, for which 
the directions given in TAPPI Suggested Method T 230 sm-50 did not 
prove satisfactory. The solvent is prepared from analyzed stock solutions 
of ethylenediamine (I), cupric chloride (II), and sodium hydroxide (III) 
immediately before the test. The following composition of the solvent was 
found to give satisfactory results: molar ratio of (1)/(II) = 2.00; molar 
ratio of (III)/(II) = 1.40; and concentration of (II) 0.5 mole/liter. The 
specific viscosity of a 0.07% cellulose solution can be determined with an 
accuracy of about 1%; this error is considerably greater than the weighing 
error. The accuracy of the intrinsic viscosity is somewhat lower. The 
reduced viscosity varies with the concentration according to the formula 
Nrea = [n] + &+ [n]2 +c, where k does not stand for a characteristic con- 
stant of cellulose because the values for different samples vary between 0.2 
and 0.7 (usually between 0.3 and 0.6 for high-polymer solutions). 3 tables, 
1 figure, and 12 references. E.S. 
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CHEMICAL TESTING—ROSIN 


Back, Ernst, and STEENBERG, BOryje. Simultaneous determina- 
tion of the ionization constant, solubility product and solubility for 
slightly soluble acids and bases. Electrolytic constants for abietic 
acid. Acta Chem. Scand. 4: 810-15 (1950). [In English] 


The authors describe a simple and relatively reliable method for the 
simultaneous estimation of the ionization constant Ks (I), solubility product 
Kui (11), and the solubility Lua of the undissociated molecules (III) of 
slightly soluble weak acids or bases from a single potentiometric titration with 
a strong agent, starting with the range where the weak electrolyte is com- 
pletely ionized and extending it beyond the flocculation point. From the first 
part of the curve, (I) is calculated, and from the following part, (II); (III) 
is then obtained by dividing (II) by (1). A rough estimate of the intrinsic 
solubility can also be obtained from the equilibrium pH value where 
flocculation starts. The method was applied to abietic acid (using hydro- 
chloric acid as the reagent), and the following values were obtained: pKs = 
7.6202; pki=1142+0.1; and Loa = (1.641) x 10* mole/liter. 2 tables 
and 5 references. ELS. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


PuILuips, J. H. Determination of total nonaqueous constituents 
in pulp mill liquors. Tappi 34, no. 10: 101-10A (October, 1951). 


To provide more accurate laboratory data to aid in the recovery of spent 
sulfite liquor, it is proposed that the definition of “total solids” be altered to 
include all nonaqueous constituents of the liquor, and a literature review is 
presented of methods which have been employed in other industries, as well 
as by pulp and paper mills, for the quantitative determination of either the 


water content or the solids content of a sample. In addition a procedure 
which embodies a modification and adaptation of the Karl Fischer reagent 
for the titrimetric determination of water content is described. Results with 
this method for magnesium- and calcium-base liquors are reported. 6 tables, 
2 figures, and 116 references. M.W. 


CLEANING COMPOSITIONS 


Tuipapeau, A. T. Chemical method cuts suction press roll 
cleaning time. Paper Mill News 74, no. 42: 84 (Oct. 20, 1951) ; 
tf. MLPA. ae? il. 


Some examples of the successful application of Oakite cleaning compounds 
to press rolls and other papermaking equipment are presented. .W. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS 


Brown, W. R. J. The influence of luminance level on visual 
sensitivity to color differences. J. Optical Soc. Am. 41, no. 10: 684- 
8 (October, 1941). 


Color discrimination ellipsoids were obtained for several colors throughout 
the range of luminances, 10 to 0.03 foot-lamberts. The ellipsoids were de- 
termined from three-color matches by two observers using a two-part colorim- 
eter with a two-part circular field subtending an angle of 2° and a dark 
surrounding field. It was found that sensitivity to color differences remains 
constant for a normal observer until the field luminance drops below about 
one foot-lambert. Below this level, discrimination decreases rapidly, and a 
normal observer appears tritanomalous. Sensitivity to luminance differences 
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is essentially independent of chromaticity and decreases with luminance in the 
same manner as the data obtained from the measurement of the Weber 
fraction with monochromatic or white fields. 3 tables, 6 figures, and 10 
references. ES. 


CONCRETE 


Dove, M. P. Corn cob cement. Chem. Week 69, no. 17: 3-4 
(Oct. 27, 1951). 

The use of gorncobs as the aggregate in Portland cement is reported. In 
the process a form of silicate filming is used to render the alkali-soluble 
hemicelluloses inert to the cement. The process produces tensile strengths 
approaching or exceeding those of mineral-aggregate concretes with the 
same volume of cement. The utility of fiber concretes has also been demon- 
strated in various pilot operations where bagasse, palmetto, cabbage palm, 
— comminuted paper and packing boxes, and forest wastes — 
used. .W. 


COOKING PROCESS 


Montano, JuLio, and HossFe.tp, Ratpu., The reaction of wood 
with alkaline solutions of sodium hydrosulphite. Tappi 34, no. 10: 
468-70 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 430. 


In an extension of the study of the action of alkaline reducing agents 
on wood, aspen sawdust has been treated with aqueous solutions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and sodium hydrosulfite at 160°C. for a period of two 
hours. The residual wood has been analyzed, and the black liquor investigated 
for its lignin content and other extractable materials. The residual wood, 
although greatly reduced in lignin content, was found to be unpulped; the 
yield increased with increasing concentration of sodium hydrosulfite in the 
cooking liquor. Concurrently, the holocellulose content of the residual wood 
decreased, although the percentage recovery of holocellulose increased. Both 
the lignin and pentosan analyses on the residual wood from cooks to which 
hydrosulfite had been added were unaccountably erratic. The yield of lignin 
isolated from the black liquor decreased with increasing concentration of 
sodium hydrosulfite in the cooking liquor, and at the same time an increas- 
ingly large amount of lignin disappeared from the material balance. Analyses 
of the purified and methylated lignins recovered from the black liquors in- 
dicated only a slight difference between those obtained from the hydrosulfite 
cooks and the control made with only sodium hydroxide in the cooking 
liquor; the former was slightly lower in methoxyl content. The similarity 
between the results of this study and those reported by others for the cook- 
ing of wood with sodium sulfite is discussed. The stability of sodium hydro- 
sulfite under the conditions of these cooks was investigated, from which it 
was found that the material decomposed early in the heating period to give 
largely sodium sulfite and a small proportion of other unidentified reducing 
agents. 1 table and 20 references. E.S. 


CORROSION 


Contan, R. B. How to protect your stand-by boilers. Paper 
Ind. 33, no. 7: 799-800 (October, 1951). 


Methods for protecting the metal surfaces of idle boilers from corrosion 
during standby periods are discussed. Dry storage is recommended when 
the unit is out of service for a period longer than one month and may 
involve the introduction of quicklime, silica gel, or alumina. In wet storage, 
which is recommended when the boilers are left idle for periods longer than 
a week or for emergency service, mixtures of sodium sulfite and caustic 
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soda or aqueous solutions of sodium dichromate at pH 7.5-9.5 may be used. 
Protective coatings and paints are also mentioned, but these should not be 
relied on solely. Hermetically sealed ammonia gas has been successfully 
used in German boilers which were to remain idle for a considerable period 
of time. 1 illustration. L.E.W. 


Horican, Danie L, Corrosion-resistant metals for the pulp 
and paper industry. Paper Trade J. 133, no. 14: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
36; no. 15: 20, 22, 24, 26 (Oct. 5, 12, 1951). 

This discussion consists of three parts, the first of which deals with the 
various types of corrosion which are apt to be encountered; the second, with 
the properties of various corrosion-resistant metals and the forms in which 
these metals are available; and the third, with specific applications in pulp 
and paper processing. 3 tables, 17 figures, ‘and 2 references, M.W. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


LassBerG, Dierricu v. The Diesel engine in the paper industry. 
Das Papier 5, no. 17/18: 371-7 (September, 1951). [In German] 


The possibilities of Diesel engines for supplementing the regular power 
demand in pulp and paper mills and for substituting in case of a breakdown 
of the regular power supply are discussed; their suitability for driving large 
wood grinders is emphasized. The selection of the most suitable engine type 
and future trends in Diesel-engine construction are also considered ie 


9 figures. 
DIGESTERS 


RauSCHERT, Bryan L. A stainless lined digester ; experiences 
in sulfite service. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 10: 86 (September, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 481. 


A second stainless steel-lined sulfite digester is being installed at the 
Rayonier mill in Port Angeles. A brief description of the first digester con- 
structed in 1947 and the maintenance it required is given; on the basis of 
this experience, certain improvements have been incorporated in the new 
digester, including a hemispherical shape of the head which is lined with 
Hastelloy “F,” with a thicker lining of the same material for the bottom 
cone, and a more rugged design of forged steel covered with a deposit of 
weld of Type 316 steel for the bottom flange. The original cost of a steel- 
lined vessel is considerably above that of the brick-lined type; its advantages 
include a 15% larger usable digester volume for the same size of shell and 
elimination of lost time for the periodic replacement of the lining. The 
experience at one mill may not be duplicated at other mills where cooking 
conditions are different. For the operation at the Rayonier mill, it is believed 
to be the most economical type of construction, although this would not 
necessarily be true for other mills. Each individual installation requires a 
careful study. ES. 


DYES AND DYEING 
Hopcson, H. S. The practical colour matching of paper. Proc. 
Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 
585-97 (May, 1951) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 136, no. 15: 1045- 
8, 1053-5 (Oct. 11, 1951). 


The principles of color matching of paper are outlined, and useful direc- 
tions for the different steps involved in matching to shade are given. Many 
factors exert an influence on the final result, such as type of dyestuff, fiber 
furnish, the presence of sizing, alum, and fillers, the fastness properties 
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desired for use requirements, etc., and it is not possible to lay down hard and 
fast rules for shade matching under these varying conditions. Each match- 
ing is specific and individual and has to be considered as such. The present 
article is an endeavor to supplement the craftsman’s skill with an indication 
of what help the laboratory can give to him, including a discussion of the 
dyes which he uses. 4 figures. E.S. 


Lips, H. A., and Gessner, J. The coloring of containerboard. 
Fibre Containers 26, no. 9: 86-90; no. 10: 48, 50, 55-6 (August, 
September, 1951). 


In the first part of the article the different ways in which containerboard 
can be colored are outlined, including beater dyeing, size press and calender 
staining, and conversion coloring (aniline staining and spirit printing, all- 
over printing, and color coating). The need for a smooth board surface, the 
influence of the color of the base board, and suitable dyes are also discussed. 
The second article deals in detail with color coating using starch as the binder, 
because it is the least expensive material (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 836). Other 
binders may be used (casein, a-protein, polyvinyl alcohol, or synthetic 
latices), but these are more expensive. Information is included on the 
mechanical equipment employed, the preparation of the coating mix, and the 
ingredients used in the various mixes. 1 table and 5 illustrations. S. 


ELECTRONICS 


Leaver, E. W. Paper and electronics. Paper Mill News 74, no. 
42:74, 106 (Oct. 20, 1951). 
Some examples of the present application of electronic devices in paper- 


making include: over-all speed control of a paper machine, counting logs 
as they go into storage piles, recording the draw on paper machines, count- 


ing dirt specks, regulating grinder load, and recording paper gloss and 
basis weight. With additional information on certain factors, electronics may 
some day be used to attain semiautomatic operation in the paper aay. 


ENGINEERING 


Monte!TH, A. C. Reflected light is not enough. Paper Trade J. 
133, no. 13: 22-4, 26 (Sept. 28, 1951). 


The vital role of the engineer in industry to maintain the technological 
progress necessary for an adequate civilian economy as well as for an ex- 
tensive defense effort is pointed out, and the necessity of securing a proper 
balance, with regard to trained technical men, between the requirements of 
the armed forces and essential industry is emphasized. 2 diagrams. M.W. 


FEED WATER 


Carter, C. J. The treatment of water for boiler feed purposes. 
Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 
2: 497-506 (May, 1951). 


The author discusses the types of water normally available in Scotland 
and describes the particular treatment which will produce the best_feed 
water in each case. 4 tables. ES. 

FIBER—ANALYSIS 


PeriLA, Oravi, and Roscurer, Hetmer. An investigation of 
the chemical properties of various fiber-length fractions of cellu- 
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lose. Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 9: 269-72 (September, 
1951). [In Finnish ; English summary] 


Unbleached aspen and bleached and unbleached sulfite pulps were frac- 
tionated with the Clark fiber classifier into three fractions according to fiber 
length. These fractions were tested for their chemical properties and com- 
pared with the results of fiber classifications found in the literature. 
Analytical data of the various fiber fractions examined are presented. The 
parenchyma cells of aspen pulp contain less a-cellulose and pentosans and 
more resins, fats, waxes, ash, and lignin than the other cells. In addition, 
their copper number is higher and their D.P. is lower. The difference be- 
tween vessels and libriform cells may be that the vessels contain somewhat 
less a-cellulose and pentosan and slightly more resins, fats, waxes, ash, and 
lignin than the libriform cells, and that their copper number is higher. 
Vessels exhibit the best reactivity on xanthation, and parenchyma cells the 
poorest. The parenchyma cells of spruce pulp contain less a-cellulose and 
more resins and fats, ash, and lignin than the tracheids. In addition, their 
copper number is higher and their D.P. lower, and they are harder to bleach. 
Reactivity and pentosan content are approximately the same. 1 table, 11 
diagrams, and 15 references. ES. 


FIBER—DIMENSIONS 


ANDERSON, Eric A. Tracheid length variation in conifers as 
related to distance from pith. J. Forestry 49, no. 1: 38-42 (Janu- 
ary, 1951). 

A relationship between tracheid length and distance from pith was found 
in four coniferous trees (normal wood of white fir, noble fir, and two 
Douglas-firs). The relationship could be expressed mathematically for each 
tree without regard to age or level in the trunk, provided that the tracheids 
were located somewhat above ground level. The shortest tracheids were 
found near the pith; outward from the pith, tracheid length at first increased 
rapidly, then more slowly and with a tendency to level off. Tracheids near 
the base of the tree were shorter than those at higher levels at points 
equidistant from the pith. Springwood tracheids in white fir were found to 
be shorter than summerwood tracheids of the same annual ring. 5 tables 
and 13 references. E.S. 


FINISHING ROOM 


Craic, F. A. Practical paper making. No. 9. The finishing of 
paper. Paper & Print 24, no. 3: 303-4, 306, 308, 310 (Autumn, 
1951); cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 860-1. 

The processes and equipment used in pasting, slitting, cutting, guillotining, 
sorting, packing, and counting are described. 2 illustrations. M.W. 

FOLDING BOXES 


STOCKMARR, Erik. A new Swedish egg package. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 14: 598-9 (July 26, 1951). [In German] 


A new folding carton (which may be broken into two sections) for one 
dozen eggs and the methods and machinery for sorting, grading, and packag- 
ing the eggs are depicted in a series of seven illustrations. The carton is 
manufactured by A/B Akerlund and Rausing, Lund. E.S 


Weaver, J. F. Some aspects of paper converting. I. Folding 
cartons. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 
32, no. 2: 567-70 (May, 1951). 
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The types of board and printing processes used, as well as the cutting, 
creasing, and stripping procedures of boxmaking are described — 


FOREST FIRES 


ANON. The helicopter as a fire fighting unit. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 52, no. 10: 139, 141, 144 (September, 1951). 


A description of the use of a helicopter in actual fire fighting is given, 
and several additional uses for; a helicopter in logging operations are sug- 
gested. 1 illustration. M.W. 


Hancuet, W. H. Davin, and DruMMonp, JoHNnN W. R. The 
use of helicopters to combat forest fires. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, 
no. 10: 134-6 (September, 1951). 


The helicopter is evaluated as a potential fire-fighting vehicle, and a typical 
fire-fighting operation in which it is used is outlined. 1 table ‘and 2 figures. 


M.W. 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


Anon. Woods management in Virginia. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 
11:80, 82 (October, 1951). 


The reforestation program of The Chesapeake Corp. in Virginia is out- 
lined. Merchantable hardwoods and pine trees are logged; the pines are used 
for pulpwood and the hardwoods by sawmills. Carefully selected pine trees 
are left standing for reproduction purposes. After logging has been com- 
pleted, giant crawler tractors and bulldozers remove all second-growth gum 
and scrub oak trees to gullies or other low spots adjacent to the land. When 
these spots have been filled with decomposing matter, they will also become 
available for reseeding. On the cleared land, the seeds from the pine trees 
will under normal conditions grow to pulpwood size in 20 to 25 years. A few 
areas where no seed trees were available have been planted by hand and 
machine ; mechanical equipment plays a large part in the program. 7 = 
tions. rae 


Cartson, A. E. Chemistry assumes increasing importance in 
forest management. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 10A: 
7,10, 12 (Oct. 15, 1951). 

The author reviews recent developments in the application of chemicals 
to growing stock and pulpwood for the protection against diseases and pests 
(DDT, benzene hexachloride, phenylmercuric oleate, Melsan, Lignasan, 
methoxychlor, etc.). The poisoning of invading hardwoods with Ammate 
and experiments with the new weed-killing chemical 2,4,5-T and combina- 
tions of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T also find consideration. 4 figures. ES. 


Damtort, W. J. Fifty years of industrial forestry progress. 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf, 14, no. 10: 175-6, 183 (Oct. 1, 
1951). 

The author reviews the advances made in industrial forestry in the South 


and the difficult problems which still await a satisfactory solution, fire ae 
tection in particular. 


FUNGI 


ABRAMS, Epwarp. Apparent mildew-resistance of weathered 
oe duck. Textile Research J. 21, no. 10: 714-20 (October, 
1951) 
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Strips of cotton (as received, dewaxed, and kier boiled) were exposed 
to the weather on the roof of a building i in Charlottesville, Va. for periods of 
from two to eight months. Breaking-strength tests of the exposed fabrics 
showed a steady decrease in strength with time; the kier-boiled fabric lost 
the greatest percentage of strength. After outdoor exposure, the fabrics were 
incubated with Chaetomium globosum for six days. Disregarding the loss 
in strength caused by weathering, the fabrics show a degree of resistance 
to mildew which increased up to the fourth month of outdoor exposure, 
after which it remained essentially constant through the eighth month. A 
possible explanation for this phenomenon is that the deterioration of the 
amorphous component of the cellulose fiber is accomplished most rapidly 
by photochemical action, which leaves essentially the crystalline fraction 
which is more highly resistant to C. globosum than the former. 3 tables, 
9 diagrams, and 8 references. ES. 


HARD WOODS 


Anon. Now—hardwood pulp. Chem. Week 69, no. 17: 31, 33 
(Oct. 27, 1951). 


In both Spain and Australia plans are under way to utilize eucalyptus in 
the production of dissolving pulp for rayon, and in the United States, Buck- 
eye Cellulose Co.’s projected plant (probably at Boyd, Fla.) will use a 
process for making dissolving pulp from either hard- or softwoods. The 
pulp is produced by a prehydrolyzed sulfate process, followed by multistage 
bleaching, already in use at the Natchez plant of the International Paper 
Co. (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 117) and is especially good for producing cord rayon. 
Since the process utilizes hardwoods, it should help the forest problem of 
decreasing the hardwood percentage of stands. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


Anon. Uniform paper from mixed forests. Fortune 44, no, 4: 
170 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 713, 725. 


Reference is made to the 20-ton pilot plant at Bimbresso in Africa’s 
Ivory Coast, where a new process is employed which was developed by the 
Régie Industrielle de la Cellulose Coloniale, according to which different 
species of tropical hardwoods are cooked in a mixture to produce acceptable 
wrapping paper. 1 illustration. ES. 


HISTORY 
Hunter, Darp. Papermaking by hand in America. Paper & 
Print 24, no. 3: 347 (Autumn, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 623. 


The author describes the preparation of his latest book “Papermaking by 
hand in America” which was printed on his private press with hand-set, 
specially cast type on handmade paper. It was possible to print only 210 
copies of the book. M.W. 


INTEGRATED FOREST UTILIZATION 


Anon. Integration in South; long-range program in Virginia. 
Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 85-6, 102 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 412. 

The integrated forestry and woodroom operations of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co. at Franklin, Va. are described. 9 illustrations. E.S. 


JUTE 
SEN Gupta, A. B., and Cattow, H. J. Progressive delignifica- 
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tion of jute fibre with chlorine dioxide. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 9: 
T375-84 (September, 1951). 

An attempt was made to remove lignin progressively from jute fiber with 
chlorine dioxide without disturbing the carbohydrate portion or the fiber 
structure. Under conditions of controlled temperature and with removal of 
the excess chlorine dioxide and the degradation products by washing with 
sodium bisulfite solution, fairly satisfactory partial delignifications are pos- 
sible with dilute solutions of chlorine dioxide. The loss in weight tends to 
be lower than the loss of lignin. This may be caused in part by the method 
of drying or by the retention of some bisulfite on the fibers. However, con- 
siderable differences in the removal of lignin and loss of methoxyl associated 
with lignin were obtained, and the methoxyl content of isolated lignin also 
progressively decreases. These facts indicate that smaller units which contain 
methoxyl groups are retained by the fiber, and the assumption that they are 
soluble in strong sulfuric acid (used in lignin determinations) accounts for 
most of the difference between loss in weight and loss of lignin. 8 tables 
and 8 references. M.W. 

LIGNIN 


Kunzin, S. F., DeEBaun, Rosert M., and Norp, F. F. Investi- 
gations on lignin and lignification. VI. The comparative evaluation 
of native lignins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 10: 4615-18 (October, 
1951) ;cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 552. 


The native lignins of white Scots pine, oak, birch, and maple and the 
native lignin of white Scots pine obtained after decay by Lentinus lepideus 
were compared by chemical and physical methods. The lignins were methy- 
lated with diazomethane, oxidized with nitrobenzene and alkali, subjected to 
paper chromatography, and tested colorimetrically with the phosphotungstic- 
phosphomolybdic reagent for phenols. Infrared spectra of the softwood 
lignins and of the methylated softwood and hardwood lignins are presented. 
The lignins from sound and decayed white Scots pine contained the same 
number of methylatable groups; the other lignins differed from the white 
Scots pine and from each other in this respect. None of the lignins yielded 
syringaldehyde upon oxidation, except that derived from maplewood. All 
the lignins responded similarly to the phenol reagent, except lignin from 
oakwood. The lignins from sound and from decayed white Scots pine were 
shown to be similar in every respect investigated. 1 table, 4 figures, and 12 
footnotes. BS. 


Kupzin, S. F., and Norp, F. F. Investigations on lignin and 
lignification. VII. Characterization of enzymatically liberated hard- 
wood lignins. J. Am. Chem, Soc. 73, no. 10: 4619-22 (October, 
1951). 

The enzymatically liberated lignins of oak-, birch-, and maplewoods, 
obtained by alcoholic extraction following a 10-month period of decay by 
the brown rot mold, Daedalea quercina, were compared with the respective 
native lignin fractions of these woods. The comparative studies included ele- 
mentary and methoxyl analyses of the lignins proper, the methoxyl analyses 
of their acetate, phenylhydrazone and diazomethane-methylated derivatives, 
the yields of vanillin and syringaldehyde obtained by oxidation with alkali 
and nitrobenzene, and the ultraviolet and infrared absorption spectra of the 
lignins proper. The native and enzymatically liberated lignins of each wood 
were shown to be identical in all respects studied. A nomenclature based upon 
the presence of the guaiacyl and the syringyl grouping in lignin, rather than 
upon the source of the lignin, is proposed. 2 tables, 4 figures, and 4 — 
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SCHUERCH, CoNRAD, Jr. A partial criterion for the comparison 
of different softwood lignins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 10: 4997- 
9 (October, 1951). 


As a possible indication of the heterogeneity of the ligneous portion of 
softwood, a method of evaluating softwood lignin preparations is proposed 
which is based on the fact that polymeric materials which contain only 
propylguaiacyl units have a constant ratio of percentage methoxyl to percent- 
age skeletal carbon (Cw) equal to 31/120 or 0.258. Variations from this 
value can be ascribed to the loss or gain of skeletal carbon or methoxyl 
in isolation or to the heterogeneity in the original starting material, but 
cannot be caused by repolymerization or condensation reactions. The values 
of the methoxyl :carbon ratio for a series of isolated softwood lignins vary 
considerably, and all have lower ratios than would be required of 
propylguaiacyl polymers; high-molecular weight fractions approach the 
theoretical value most closely. Since diverse methods give concordant results, 
it appears that the methoxyl:carbon ratio of lignin im situ is less than that 
required of pure propylguaiacyl polymers, and therefore that lignin does 
not consist only of these polymers. 1 table and 6 footnotes. M.W 


STEVENS, GEORGE DE, and Norp, F. F. Investigations on lignin 
and lignification. VIII. Isolation and characterization of bagasse 
native lignin. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 10: 4622-5 (October, 
1951). 

Bagasse native lignin has been isolated and characterized with respect to 
chemical composition, solubilities in various solvents, color tests, the acetate 
and phenylhydrazone derivatives, and ultraviolet and infrared absorption 
spectra. Lignin liberated by the action of the cellulolytic mold, Poria 
vaillantii, was also isolated and found to be identical with the native lignin 
in all respects examined, Enzymatic decay increased the yield of native lignin 
eight times. Ultraviolet spectroscopic studies reveal that bagasse native 
lignin probably contains a carbonyl group or ethylenic double bond conjugated 
with a dioxyphenyl ring. The oxidation of this lignin yielded vanillin and 
syringaldehyde in a ratio of 1: 0.75. Bagasse native lignin is classified as a 
guaiacyl-syringyl lignin. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 21 footnotes. Ss. 


LIME AND LIMESTONE 


SAEMAN, W. C. Passage of solid through rotary kilns; factors 
affecting time of passage. Chem. Eng. Progress 47, no. 10: 508-14 
(October, 1951). 

_ Equations based on theoretical considerations have been developed to give 
time of passage, axial transport velocity, bed depth, and other characteristics 
related to the passage of material through rotary kilns without flights. The 
equations are corroborated by experimental data and are particularly useful 
for evaluating the effects of constrictions in kilns for calculating the bed depth 
in Roto-Louvre driers. This work fills a gap in the fundamental knowledge 
of kiln design and operation, and the theoretical equations may be used to 
supplant empirical methods of calculating kiln performance. 1 table, 5 figures, 


« 


and 4 references. ». 


STOCKMAN, LENNART. The use of lime sludge in the preparation 
of sulfite cooking liquor. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 18: 641 
(Sept. 30, 1951). [In Swedish] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 552-3. 


_ In the previous study on this subject the statement was made that cooking 
liquor prepared with lime sludge contains about 10 times as much silicic acid 
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as the liquor prepared in the standard manner and that this may lead to 
troublesome incrustations upon the heating surfaces of the equipment with 
which the liquor comes in contact. To study the matter further, laboratory 
experiments were made in the new 10-liter, acid-resistant digester with 
forced circulation and indirect heating; spruce chips and a cooking liquor 
prepared with lime sludge (1.4% silica) were used. The chips were cooked 
without gassing to a Roe number of approximately 6. The digester was fitted 
with a new acid-resistant material-clad pipe through which the liquor was 
pumped at a rate of approximately 44 cm./sec. After 19 cooks the pipe was 
taken out, the white deposit which had formed removed mechanically, and 
the substance analyzed. Of the total of 37 g. of silica introduced with the 
19 cooks, less than 0.13 g. or 0.35% was determined in the deposit. It may 
therefore be safely assumed that cooking acid prepared with lime sludge 
does not aggravate the formation of incrusting substances. 2 tables. E.S. 


MACHINERY 


BrecuT, Wa cteR. Kollergang, refiner, Curlator. Das Papier 5, 
no. 17/18: 361-71 (September, 1951). [In German] 


Many German mills find it necessary to replace their obsolete machinery 
with modern equipment of foreign manufacture without exact knowledge and 
background of the possible changes involved and the effects which this 
modernization may exert upon their products. The author selects the substitu- 
tion of the old kollergang (1) with modern stock-preparation equipment as 
an example. The mode of operation of (I) and its effect on the resulting 
pulp are first outlined. The principal types of disk and conical refiners, the 
difference between refiner and jordan, and the effect of a pulper-refiner com- 
bination (II) on the treated pulp are then described. With special reference 
to the work of Kilpper on the bending factor of fibers (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 
158-9), the effect of curling of the fibers on the resulting paper properties 
was studied by means of a special laboratory instrument which was de- 
veloped for this purpose and whose construction and mode of operation are 
described. The optimum conditions for producing fiber curl without cutting 
were investigated. It is shown that (1) produces curling and, hence, the 
characteristic properties based on it, whereas (II) brushes out and 
straightens the fibers. Differences in the pulp and paper properties must 
therefore be expected when the mill converts from (I) to (II). Advantages 
may be anticipated as far as the strength properties are concerned, whereas 
a reduction in softness, absorptivity, and air permeability (all based on 
curling) will also take place. In conclusion, the author shows that (1) is 
actually a crude forerunner of the American Curlator (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 
555-6) and gives a brief description of the equipment. The similarity of 
kollergang-treated and curlated pulps is pointed out; new possibilities for 
fiber development are predicted from the combined use of pulper, refiner, 
and Curlator when (I) is abandoned. 2 tables, 12 figures, and 10 — 


CorrMaN, C. D. Filler stock preparation; a system developed 
at Baltimore mill. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 70, 72, 74 (October, 


1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 702. 


This is essentially the same description as that in the previous reference 
of the stock preparation system installed in the Baltimore mill of the Chesa- 
peake Paperboard Mfg. Co. The present article includes 11 illustrations. 


ES. 
MACHINERY—BELTING 


GaHL, E. A. V-belt drives in the modern mill. Paper Mill News 
74, no. 42:98 (Oct. 20, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21:21. 
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The use and advantages of V-belts are discussed briefly. 6 illustrations. 


MACHINERY—BLOW-PITS cg 


Anon. Stainless steel blowpits at Anglo-Canadian. Can. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 4, no. 10: 9, 40 (October, 1951). 


Reference is made to the replacement of wooden blowpits in the sulfite 
mill of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited at Quebec with Type 
316 stainless-steel blowpits which have proved satisfactory in operation. 3 
illustrations, ES. 

MACHINERY—CALENDERS 


NELSson, Roy, and ScHMatz, Ray. Modernizing supercalenders ; 
speeds tripled while quality is maintained. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 
11: 52, 54 (October, 1951). 


The modernization of two 15-year-old supercalenders for glassine and 
waxed papers is described, which involved the installation of new drives and 
the conversion from sleeve bearings to antifriction bearings. Both are now 
successfully operating at 1300 ft./min., so that serious consideration is given 
to the possibility of raising the speed further to 1500 ft./min. 4 a 


MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


DeZurik SHOWER CompaANy, Sartell, Minn. DeZurik con- 
sistency regulators. Paper Mill News 74, no. 42: 66 (Oct. 20, 
1951). 


Air instrumentation-type consistency regulators are described. They retain 
the basic features of previous models except for an air control system which 
replaces the hydraulic pilot and dilution control system formerly used. 6 
illustrations. M.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Bar-PLatE MANUFACTURING Co., New Haven. New devices 
produced to aid carton layout, diemaking. Boxboard Containers 
69, no. 706: 60, 63 (October, 1951) ; Am. Boxmaker 40, no. 10: 
23, 26 (October, 1951). 

A creasing machine for sample boxes creases boxboard in the same manner 
as creasing rules on a press with no preliminary layout, and without re- 
quiring the board to be shifted for each crease. It provides clean sharp 
bends on large or small boxes made from any standard thickness of board 
up to 275 Ib. test. It can also be used for testing bending qualities of box- 
boards to aid in the selection of proper weight and type. A diemaking lay- 
out attachment is designed for use on existing stones or tables and is built 
according to furnished specifications and requirements. It may be used for 
laying out block or jig dies on either paper or board and for checking align- 
ment and parallelism of rules. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


REIFSNyYDER, H. K. Preventive maintenance. Am. Boxmaker 40, 
no. 10: 21-2 (October, 1951). 


The importance of proper maintenance of setup-box manufacturing equip- 
ment to assure a maximum of trouble-free, high-speed operation is empha- 
sized, and an example is given of an effective maintenance program in 
which definite times are provided during the day and at the end of the week 
for cleaning equipment. 1 illustration. M.W 
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MACHINERY—CONVEYORS 
McNA_ty, W. R. Handling pulp & paper products with con- 
Mg Paper Trade J. 133, no. 17: 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 (Oct. 26, 
1951) 


In an illustrated article various ways are depicted in which conveyors can 
be employed for material handling in pulp and paper mills. 16 ee 


MACHINERY—FELTS 


Larsen, N. J. Conservation of paper machine felts. Part II— 
Effect of operating conditions. Paper Trade J. 133, no. 13: 20-1 
(Sept. 28, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 111. 

Some additional factors of importance in conserving papermakers’ felts 
are discussed. M.W. 

MACHINERY—KNIVES 


Mortenson, A. O. Grinding chipper and other knives and 
blades in the pulp and paper industry with a modern knife grinder. 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 10A: 20, 24-5 (Oct. 15, 
1951). 

The details of construction and advantages of a Hanchett “AK” hydraulic 
chipper-knife grinder are discussed. 3 illustrations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—PIPING 


Anon. Macon Kraft reclaims used pipe flanges with acetylene 
cutting rig. Paper Ind. 33, no. 7: 791 (October, 1951). 

The application of an oxyacetylene cutting machine to the reclamation of 
pipe flanges is described. 2 illustrations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—SAWS 


FINLANDS STANDARDISERINGSKOMMISSION. Final proposal for 
the standardization of circular-saw blades. Paper and Timber (Fin- 
land) 33, no. 9: 289-94 (September, 1951). [In Finnish and 
Swedish] 

The final draft of the proposed Finnish standards 0.1.40-0.1.44 for different 
types of circular-saw blades is presented for criticism. 4 tables and 
figures. E.S. 

MACHINERY—SULFUR BURNERS 


ARKLIE, R. G., CRAw.tey, A., and Lecer, A. R. Combustion 
chamber construction and operation factors relating to lining and 
shell life. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 10: 108-11, 115 (Septem- 
ber, 1951). 


The operation and construction of vertical- and horizontal-type combustion 
chambers for sulfur burners are described. The importance of proper cham- 
ber design, close control of combustion process variables, and maintenance of 
uniform temperature conditions as related to the actual life of the complete 
chamber is stressed. This report is a discussion of ideas and opinions sub- 
mitted in response to a questionnaire sent out by the Sulphite Sub-Committee 
(Newfoundland) last year. M.W. 
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MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


Ottar, H. The Lindblad screen as a thickener for groundwood 
pulp. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 8: 252-4 (August, 1951). [In Nor- 
wegian ; English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 646. 


The capacity of the Lindblad screen used as a thickener for groundwood 
pulp under varying conditions of speed of rotation of the filter drum, pulp 
consistency and temperature at the inlet, level of pulp suspensions in the 
trough, and quality of pulp was measured. The experiments were carried 
out with bronze wire cloth (14 meshes/cm.) and stainless-steel wire cloth 
(11.5 meshes/cm.). The results are presented in four diagrams. 6 figures and 
2 references. ES. 

MARKET RESEARCH 


WESTERN GROWERS RESEARCH INSTITUTE. Final report on 
studies of films for prepackaging fresh vegetables. Packaging 
Parade 19, no. 225: 71, 73 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 530-1. 


Results of an investigation on the suitability of packaging films for pre- 
packaging fresh vegetables which was begun in 1948 are reported. Tests 
were made on 27 transparent films with 11 different vegetables. ‘The films 
which gave the best results for each vegetable together with the defects 
considered in choosing these are listed in tabular form. The tesis indicate 
that the type of film is not as important as ventilation of the package and 
adequate refrigeration. Therefore the choice of the film should be based 
primarily on other factors, such as cost, transparency, permeability to 
moisture, breakage or tear strength, and adaptability to available equipment 
for packaging and sealing. 2 tables and 1 figure. M.W 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Frencu, Henry T. Palletizing an older building. Am. Paper 
Merchant 48, no. 10: 16, 55-7 (October, 1951). 


In the application of a pallet program in older, multiple-unit structures, a 
complete study of the plant facility as well as the product to be handled is 
necessary. Consideration must be given to the capacities of the various floors, 
elevator capacity, door clearances, storage area, and aisle widths before 
choosing the most useful type and size of fork trucks and pallets. M.W. 


Miter, Ivan C. Ingenious roller-bed trailer slashes delivery 
costs. Food Eng. 23, no. 10: 105-7, 155-6 (October, 1951). 


Pride Transportation Co., New York, has engineered the development of 
a roller-bed trailer for handling palletized loads of bagged dry products. 
The trailer eliminates the problems formerly associated with palletized 
operations and provides lower over-all transportation costs, less unloading 
time, simple in-plant handling, and fewer warehouse requirements. 8 illustra- 
tions. M.W. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Chemical engineer- 
ing materials of construction. Ind. Eng. Chem. 43, no. 10: 2193- 
294 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 174-5. 


The fifth annual review of the literature which concerns materials of con- 
struction is presented. A new section on paint is included, as well as sections 
on graphite and wood, which were omitted last year. The third tabular data 
compilation, supplementary to the previous ones, lists physical and chemical 
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properties of several chemical engineering materials. The authors and titles 
of the individual articles are as follows: Fritts, H. W., and Verink, E. D., 
Jr. Aluminum alloys—49 references, p. 2197-9; Gaylord, W. M. Carbon and 
graphite—53 references, p. 2199-202; Payne, C. R. Cements—105 references, 
p. 2203-7; Koenig, John H., and Snyder, Nicholas H. Ceramics—59 refer- 
ences, p. 2208-17; Bulow, C. L. Wrought copper and copper-base alloys— 
162 references, p. 2218-26; Fisher, Harry L. Elastomers—161 references, p. 
2227-35; Grove, C. S., Jr., Vodonik, Joseph L., and Casey, Robert S. Fibers 
—70 references, p. 2235-8; Larrabee, C. P., and Kelly, B. J. Iron, mild 
steels, and low-alloy steels—49 references, p. 2239-42; Teeple, H. O. Nickel 
and high nickel alloys—231 references, p. 2242-51; Moore, John C. Paint—71 
references, p. 2251-5; Peters, Henry. Hard rubber—45 references, p. 2256- 
7; Luce, Walter A. Stainless steels and other ferrous alloys—328 references, 
p. 2258-71; Nekervis, Robert J. Tin and its alloys—147 references, p. 2272- 
5; Stamm, Alfred J. Wood—83 references, p. 2276-9; Broughton, D. B. Less 
common metals—51 references, p. 2280-2; Gaylord, W. M., and others. 
Properties of chemical engineering materials of construction—21 references, 
p. 2283-94. M.W. 


REIcHERT, J. S., Pete, R. H., and others. Materials of construc- 
tion vs. hydrogen peroxide. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 10: 263-4, 266-8, 
270-1 (October, 1951). 


The suitability of the following materials for processing equipment in 
manufacturing, shipping, and applying hydrogen peroxide solutions is dis- 
cussed: aluminum, stainless steel, tin, tantalum, lead, iron, copper and copper 
alloys, rubber, plastics, coatings, wood, transite and concrete, nickel and 
nickel alloys, high-silicon irons, glass lining, Worthite, silicones, Chlorimets, 
carbon and graphite, cements, and Durimet 20. M.V 


METERS AND RECORDERS 


Evectric Eye EguipMeENtT Company, Danville, Ill. Hurletron 
automatic control. Paper Mill News 74, no. 42: 70, 72 (Oct. 20, 
1951). 


The Hurletron automatic caliper and weight control is designed to provide 
a continuous control of caliper and basis weight of boxboard and paper. The 
equipment and its operation are described. 4 illustrations. M.W. 


PorriER Controt. Company. New Poirier developments. Paper 
Mill News 74, no. 42: 69 (Oct. 20, 1951). 

Among the recent developments are: the utilization of an observation plate 
as a component of the master siphon system which eliminates all guess- 
work in water extraction, an SCAF gate valve which automatically clears 
itself of particles which may adhere to the disk surface or ways, and the 
automatic control of the level of stock. 1 illustration. M.W. 


MICROCARDS 


StstER AGNES ANN GREEN. Microcards for the chemistry li- 
brary. J. Chem. Education 28, no. 10: 549-52 (October, 1951). 


Microcards represent an application of microphotography to the produc- 
tion of printed material; they are especially suitable for the reprinting of 
valuable reference volumes and bound periodicals. Microcards are printed 
on durable photographic paper, and each card contains from 40 to 50 pages 
of printed material. The advantages and limitations of their use are con- 
sidered, and comparative cost data for cards are included. 3 tables, 3 figures, 
and 4 references. M.W. 
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MILL MANAGEMENT 


CLayton, Harry B. Shipping room is fertile field for cost re- 
duction. Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 10: 10-11, 71 (October, 
1951). 


With a planned-work simplification program and a wage-incentive plan, 
the Union Envelope Co., Richmond, Va., has effected an annual savings of 
more than $12,000 in shipping room expenditures. 4 illustrations. M.W. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT 


Heuser, Emit, and J@rGeNsEN, Letr. Determination of the 
Staudinger constant for some cellulose nitrates. Tappi 34, no. 10: 


450-2 (October, 1951). 


The K~w constant in the Staudinger equation, Nsp/c = Km X M, which is 
used in calculating the D.P. of cellulose derivatives by the viscosity method, 
has been found to vary with the pretreatment and with the degree of sub- 
stitution of the cellulose. The source of the cellulose could also be expected 
to be a factor in the variability of the constant. A study which is concerned 
with the determination of Km» for cellulose nitrates is reported. The sources 
of cellulose were an unopened cotton boll, a commercial unbleached 
Mitscherlich pulp, and a commercial semichemical aspen pulp. After hydroly- 
sis in an aqueous 0.5 M potassium bisulfate solution and nitration, the 
samples were fractionated, and fractions with D.P.’s of between 150 and 
1300 were selected for the determinations. Acetone solutions of the samples 
were used for viscosity and osmotic pressure measurements. Intrinsic vis- 
cosities were calculated from the relationship: [yn] = (nsp/c)/(1 + Kinsp) 
where K; = 0.315. The molecular weight of the samples was derived from 
the equation: lim (oe) = RT/M, where c is the concentration of the solute 

c= 
in grams and p is the osmotic pressure. The average value of Ka 
for cotton is 9.6 and for both pulps 11.6. In each case the Km 
values are fairly constant, even though the D.P.’s very widely, and hence 
could be used for fractions with higher or lower molecular weights than 
those tested. The fact that the Km value is different for cotton and wood 
pulps, in spite of the same pretreatment, seems to indicate that an original 
difference in the cellulose exists which is not eliminated in the acid hydroly- 
sis, possibly the higher carboxyl content of the wood pulp. 4 tables and 18 
references. M.W. 
NEWSPRINT 


ForTUNE. Newspaper business: the death of a formula. Fortune 
44, no. 3: 118-19, 166, 169, 170, 172 (September, 1951). 


The present newspaper situation in the United States is analyzed, and 
the reasons why the industry looks healthier and actually is weaker than it 
has been for years are discussed. Newspaper costs have been rising faster 
than revenues since 1946, in some years very much faster, to the extent that 
the large American dailies may soon be running without any profit at all. 
It is shown how the overexpansion in the newsprint industry following the 
peak price of $135 a ton in 1921 and the great depression with subsequent 
cuts in prices made it possible for U. S. newspapers to subsist during the 
twenties and thirties largely at the expense of the impoverished and partially 
bankrupt newsprint industry. In no year since 1939 have newsprint prices 
kept up with the rise in commodities in general ; it was inevitable that they 
would climb once controls were taken off in 1946. In a booming economy it 
is virtually impossible for a commodity to remain plentiful and cheap. The 
boom will generate increased needs which require increased capacity; the 
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latter will be provided only if prices are high enough to warrant the new 
investment. The efforts of the publishers to keep newsprint prices down 
merely resulted in the fact that no new capacity was built; at today’s price 
levels, no investor will take the risk in a new newsprint mill. The possibilities 
are discussed which the newspaper industry has at its disposal for reducing 
costs; emphasis is placed on the fact that the industry should be considered 
as a part of the U. S. economy and that to be free, the press must be self- 
supporting and prosperous and not based upon faulty economics. The era 
of “cheap” newsprint is definitely a thing of the past and the large Ameri- 
can dailies must accept this fact and evolve a new formula to meet changed 
conditions. Statistical information is included in the article. 1 table 2 2 


figures. 
PACKAGING 


GEMMILL, ArTHUR V. Improved wrapping operation seals ice 
cream—stick, too. Food Eng. 23, no. 10: 87-90 (October, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 710. 


Breyer Ice Cream Co. plants are using the wrapping machine for ice 
cream sandwiches and stick novelties which is described in the previous 
reference. 7 illustrations. M.W. 


L. S. Heatu & Sons, Robinson, Ill. Techniques of candy bar 
wrapping. Packaging Parade 19, no. 225: 65-7 (October, 1951). 


Heath English Toffee candy bars are individually wrapped in glassine 
paper by wrapping machines that contain an electric eye mechanism so 
calibrated that a complete wrap with all printed material goes on each bar. 
The bars are then packed in display cartons which hold 24 bars, or packaged 
six to a pack on cellophane-overwrapped cardboard trays for —— in 


supermarkets, 12 illustrations. W. 


HERRMANN, Rosert H. Dehydrated packaging. Am. Paper 
Merchant 48, no. 10: 14-15, 51 (October, 1951). 


Method II dehydrated packaging incorporates the enclosure of the pack- 
aged article within a sealed barrier which is liquid- and vaporproof. A 
desiccant, either silica gel or natural clay which is treated to render it absorp- 
tive, is included in the package. The package assures delivery of parts or 
equipment in a clean, dry, and immediately usable condition. A summary of 
the general classifications of Method II which are outlined in Military 
Specification JAN-P-116 and of the rules to follow in Method II packag- 
ing is given. 3 figures. M.W. 


MopeRN PackaGING. Camel cigarettes. Modern Packaging 25, 
no. 2: 78-84, 173-4, 177 (October, 1951). 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. introduced the use of a moistureproof, 
sealed cellophane overwrap for protective packaging of Camels cigarettes 
in 1931. The company also set the standards for the industry with the cup- 
style 20s pack and the one-piece carton. Basic techniques of merchandising, 
such as gift packaging and by-the-carton consumer selling, have helped to 
maintain Camels in first place in cigarette sales. 16 illustrations. .W. 


Ouin Inpustries, Inc. Innovation in flashlight packaging. 
Packaging Parade 19, no. 225 : 128 (October, 1951). 


A newly engineered two-cell flashlight will be packaged in a pretested full- 
view carton which was developed by the National Folding Box Co. The 
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carton is open on two sides and one end and permits examination of the 
flashlight and trial of the switch and beam without removal from the 
package. 3 illustrations. M.W. 


Rosinson, R. E. Standardization of fruit and vegetable pack- 
ages in Canada. Fibre Containers 36, no. 9: 104, 106 (September, 
1951). 


Reference is made to the obsolescence of certain old types of perishable 
containers and the search for substitute materials for wood or wood veneer 
in Canada. The Container Committee of the Canadian Horticultural Council 
will act in an advisory capacity to the Fruit and Vegetable Division of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture under whose jurisdiction produce- 
package standardization has been placed since about 1911. The challenge to 
the paperboard field to fill the gap is pointed out. E.S. 


SHERMAN Paper Propucts Corporation. Bundles of ice 
cream... insulated, freezer fresh. Packaging Parade 19, no. 225: 
101-2 (October, 1951). 

An insulated ice cream sleeve is fabricated from heavy corrugated kraft 
paper which is backed with a stiff sheet of bleached white kraft. The kraft 
cushions completely surround the ice cream package when the sleeve 
is slipped over and sealed. The sleeve is designed for use in conjunction 
with an overwrap, and wrapping machines have been designed for incorpora- 
tion into pint ice-cream wrapping lines. 7 illustrations. M.W. 


PAPER—COATED 


Avsert, C. G. Particle structure and flow properties of coating 
clays. Tappi 34, no. 10: 453-8 (October, 1951). 


Data on the flow properties of clay-starch coating colors at relatively high 
solids contents are presented together with current information on the 
structure of clay particles of various size. The effect of particle size and 
shape upon flow properties is shown to be such that the fine particle-size 
fractions are particularly suitable for the preparation of high-solids coating 
colors for roll application. 7 tables, 8 figures, and 10 references. | 


Bureau, W. H. The requirements of coated papers for offset 
lithography. Tappi 34, no. 10: 110-12A (October, 1951). 


The essential differences between letterpress and offset printing are dis- 
cussed to provide a basis for the special requirements of coated offset papers. 
Coated papers require better handling in every respect by the lithographer, be- 
cause they are more critical than uncoated papers during the lithographic 
operations. Dimensional stability, resistance to body-stock peel or tear, re- 
sistance to coating lift, flatness and density of surface consistent with satis- 
factory press performance and production, high receptivity to the ink 
vehicle, proper chemical conditions (acidic conditions in the ink film until it 
has been transferred to the paper where an alkaline coating is highly de- 
sirable to facilitate drying), cleanliness of surface, square trimming, and 
cutting in the long direction are essential for good printing results. _E.S. 


LEWENSTEIN, A., and Hansen, P. B. Coating raw stock for off- 
machine book papers, Tappi 34, no. 10: 126-30A (October, 1951). 
The authors review the present knowledge of the necessary and desirable 


properties of coating raw stock (I), consider the various means of paper 
evaluation and their applicability to (1), and point out possible approaches 
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of research that might result in improved means of predicting the per- 
formance of (I) on the coating machine. 5 figures and 16 a 


MAENO, S., and Sano, K. The chemical treatment of starch for 
paper coating. I. Oxidation of starch with calcium hypochlorite. J. 
Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 5, no. 4: 302-10, 373-4 
(August, 1951). [In Japanese ; English summary] 

Sweet potato starch was oxidized by treatment with calcium hypochlorite, 
and the resulting starch solution was incorporated in a series of clay coat- 
ing compositions. Paper sheets were coated, with the material, dried, super- 
calendered, and examined for printability by the relief, offset, and collotype 
processes. It was found that the optimum concentration of oxidized starch is 
20-23% for relief and offset printing; the oxidized material is not suitable 
for use in coating paper for collotype printing because of its low water re- 
sistance. 8 tables, 6 figures, and 5 references. E.G.S. 


Wiser, J. E. Raw stock for machine-coated book papers. 
Tappi 34, no. 10: 131-3A (October, 1951). 


The author discusses the characteristics of the raw stock which affect (a) 
the surface, internal, and general strength characteristics, (b) brightness and 
color, and (c) smoothness, dimensional stability, and cleanliness of the 
finished coated paper. 1 table, 2 figures, and 5 references. E.S. 


Woopwarp, Leroy A., and Lyons, S. C. The mechanism of 
gloss development in clay-coated sheets. Tappi 34, no. 10: 438-42 
(October, 1951). 


About 1932, Maloney discovered that when an ordinary papermaking 
kaolin was separated into two particle-size fractions (one was finer than 
2 uw in diameter, whereas the other was coarser than that size), the fine- 
particle clay produced paper coatings of surprisingly greater gloss and hiding 
power than the original clay. The above-mentioned 2 p dimension is also the 
size at which kaolin particles undergo a marked change in shape. Particles 
finer than 2 pw are predominantly flat, pseudohexagonal plates, whereas the 
particles coarser than this are almost entirely cemented, stacked aggregates 
of these fine single plates. When during the coating operation these small 
flat-plate particles are spread upon a paper web, they will tend to assume 
a preferred orientation and lie flat on the surface of the sheet, thereby pro- 
ducing a coating whose surface will specularly reflect light. Such coatings 
will develop high gloss both before and after calendering. Conversely, the 
coarser, and nonplatey, vermicular particles assume a more random orienta- 
tion, in which many crystal edges and corners project through the surface of 
the coating. Such a surface produces a diffuse reflection of the incident light 
with resulting dull or mat appearance. The minus 2 pw platey particles are 
shown to be about one tenth as thick as their normal diameter in contrast to 
the coarser particles which are more nearly isometric. Thus, a coating which 
embodies only the fine clay particles will have nearly 10 times as many pig- 
ment interfaces with which to develop surface reflectance, which is a princi- 
pal source of hiding power. 1 table, 7 figures, and 10 references. ’ 


Wricut, Bruce W. The influence of pulp characteristics on 
printing papers. Tappi 34, no. 10: 133-6A (October, 1951). 

The author shows how the quality of a printing paper can be influenced 
by the proper selection of the furnish and discusses the characteristics in the 
finished sheet (particularly of coated magazine grades), which are affected 
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by the individual pulps, including uniformity, smoothness, compressibility, 
resilience, opacity, over-all strength, pick resistance, and ink a and 
absorption. 1 table and 4 figures. .S. 


PAPER—SHEET FORMATION 


IsHi1HARA, M. Sheet formation on the cylinder machine. J. 
Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 5, no. 4: 310-13, 374-5 
(August, 1951). [In Japanese ; English summary ] 

A mathematical treatment is devoted to the formation of a wet sheet 
on the cylinder machine. An expression is derived for the mass of paper 
formed during rotation through an angle © as a function of the hydrostatic 
pressure drop across the web and the total mass of paper formed per _revolu- 
tion of the cylinder. 3 figures and 3 tables. E.G.S. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


ANDREWS, Peter B. B. Here is the picture on how we stand on 
paper. Am. Printer 132, no. 10: 33, 84 (October, 1951). 


Despite a rising competition for available pulp, the diversion of raw ma- 
terials from civilian channels by the rearmament program, a shortage of 
pulping chemicals, and an increased civilian consumption of paper, paper pro- 
duction facilities are expanding, and a fairly good balance currently exists 
between paper supply and demand in most grades of paper. This situation 
will be helped by standardization and simplification of papers and more con- 
servative use of pulp. 2 tables. M.W. 


Anon, Conquest of the cottage industries ; modernisation of the 
village papermaking industry. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 12: 512- 
14 (June, 1951). 

The Hand-made Paper Research Centre was established to determine 
economic and technical factors pertaining to the industry, to modernize 
equipment, to train artisans in modern methods, to make and demonstrate the 
production of high-grade papers, and to investigate the utilization of various 
indigenous raw materials for papermaking. The progress which has been 
made along these lines is summarized briefly. M.W. 


Stevenson, Louis T. Southern pulp and paper industry—1951 
model. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 10: 168, 170, 184 
(Oct. 1, 1951). 

The Seuthets pulp industry now has 52% of the pulpmaking capacity and 
29.8% of the papermaking capacity of the country; the forest resources of 
the South form a sound basis for the development in that area. The author 
reviews forestry aspects, the industry’s contribution to forestry in the South, 
comparative pulpwood costs, growth, capital investment, size of units, and 
low-cost mass production. Statistical data are included. 3 tables and 3 dia- 
grams. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Mill and personnel directory. Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 14, no. 10: 65-164 (Oct. 1, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 180. 


The 13th annual directory of the pulp and paper mills in 14 southern states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico is presented, listing executive 
personnel, equipment, and products made in these mills. The data are 
interspersed with advertisements. ES. 
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PAPER SIZING 


Back, Ernst, and STEENBERG, BOrjJe. Isolation and properties 
of aluminium di- and mono-abietate; studies on rosin sizing. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no, 15: 510-15 (Aug. 15, 1951). [In 
English; German and Swedish summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 170. 


Studies of reactions during rosin sizing were made, using abietic acid as a 
model substance. When aluminum sulfate is added to solutions of sodium 
abietate (0.01 N) and sodium hydroxide at 20°C., the precipitates formed 
initially are basic aluminum monoabietate, Al(QH):Ab, and basic aluminum 
diabietate, Al(OH) Abs». Precipitation of pure sodium abietate with aluminum 
sulfate yields the diabietate plus free abietic acid which corresponds closely in 
composition to AlAbs, and it was shown that a triabietate does not exist in 
the precipitate. If the abietate and hydroxyl ions are in the molar ratio 1:2, 
the precipitate corresponds closely to the monoabietate. The initial precipitate 
contains both diabietate and monoabietate as the ratio of abietate to hydroxyl 
ions is increased. In the presence of excess aluminum ions a further slow 
reaction takes place with conversion of diabietate to monoabietate. If the 
ratio of abietate to hydroxyl ions is less than 1:3, the precipitate contains 
aluminum hydroxide. The aluminum mono- and diabietates are very soluble 
in anhydrous chloroform. The presence of water leads to hydrolysis of the 
salts. The precipitated products were vacuum dried and separated by dis- 
solving free abietic acid with anhydrous acetone in which the salts are in- 
soluble, and by dissolving the aluminum salts in chloroform which does not 
dissolve aluminum hydroxide. The composition of the mixed mono- and di- 
abietates was estimated from the alumina content. The contact angle between 
water and size was measured by photographing water droplets on films de- 
posited on glass slides. The contact angles after 20 seconds were 70.9 for 
abietic acid, 87.4 for aluminum diabietate, and 85.8 for the monoabietate. In 
diabietic acid-abietic acid mixtures the contact angle was about that of the 
diabietate if the latter amounted to 20 mole % or more of the total. The 
significance of this study as related to rosin sizing is discussed. The amount 
of basic aluminum mono- and diabietate in several technical papers sized with 
various kinds of rosin size has been established by chloroform extraction and 


analysis of the extract for alumina. 4 tables, 3 diagrams, and 14 at 


HercuLes Powder Company. Compact emulsifier helps paper 
makers. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 10: 238 (October, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 568. 

The information presented here is essentially the same as that in the 
previous reference. 2 illustrations. M.W. 

PAPER SPECIALTIES 

Anon. Multi-wall paper sacks. Brit. Packer 13, no. 9: 27-32 

(September, 1951). 


Following a review of the general properties and potentialities of the multi- 
wall bag, its adaptation for the packaging of a granular fertilizer is —- 


in detail. 4 figures. 


BrrpsaLt, H. A. Insulating paper. Digest of the Literature on 
Dielectrics 14: 124-9 (1950, publ. 1951). 

A summary of the literature on insulating paper for 1°50 is presented, in- 
cluding references on cellulose or other fibrous materials which are used or 
may be used as sheet insulation; the literature on thermal behavior of 
cellulose is also included. 31 references. ES. 
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Burcu, Rospert J., CALDWELL, Mary L., and Carro.i, BEen- 
JAMIN. Diffusion through paper membranes. J. Colloid Sci. 6, no. 
4: 372-3 (August, 1951). 


An investigation into the effect of pore size of filter paper on the diffusion 
coefficient of a bovine serum albumin is reported. Since the diffusion co- 
efficients which were obtained with Whatman nos. 54 and 41-H were sub- 
stantiated with the use of a glass membrane, it appears that hardened filter 
paper of proper porosity may be used for the diffusion and fractionation of 
high polymers, with an accompanying tenfold reduction in the time re- 
quired for diffusion measurements. 1 table and 9 references. M.W. 


Day, Freperick T. ABC index to papers, boards and trade 
terms. Paper & Print 24, no. 3: 316, 318, 320, 322, 325-6 (Autumn, 
1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 878-9. 

The final section of the index includes terms from paper sizes (French) to 
yellow wove. M.W. 


Deakin, W. H., and Epce, N. Paper and its relation to potte 2 
decoration. Trans. Brit. Ceram. Soc. 50: 291-9 (1951); C.A. 4 
no. 19: 8769 (Oct. 10, 1951). [Abstract only available] 

A brief outline of the papermaking process is given, together with a short 
history of the growth of the art and its development in the potteries. The 
types and properties of paper used in traditional methods of pottery decora- 
tion are described, and some recent developments in transfer papers de- 
signed for alternative methods of decoration are discussed. ES. 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc. Neoprene widens its 
field. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 10: 196 (October, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 


22: 18. 

Essentially the same information is given as in the previous reference 
with regard to the increased chemical resistance and improved physical 
properties imparted to paper by neoprene latex. 1 illustration. M.W. 


Htrrner, Max. The bursting and tearing of paper on cutting. 
Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 14: 600 (July 26, 1951). [In German] 


An envelope factory has trouble with bursting and tearing of the paper 
in the cutting press, particularly the top sheets of each pile, so that con- 
siderable waste results. The cutting knives are in good order and well 
ground and are not the source of the defect; the brittleness of the paper 
is considered the possible cause. Advice is sought for the elimination of the 
trouble. In the reply, the brittleness of the paper is held responsible, and 
several remedies for minimizing the defect are suggested, such as coating the 
cutting knives with soap or paraffin, placing a thin cardboard on top of the 
pile of sheets prior to cutting, changing the rate of cutting, etc. The condition 
of the cutting knives is of prime importance; however, the best knives cannot 
compensate for poor paper. Each paper shipment should be tested for its 
behavior in the cutting press by punching out a pile of 100 sheets; unsuitable 
paper should not be converted. ES. 


Jackson, H. G. Some aspects of paper converting. II. Envelope 
making. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 
32, no. 2: 571-6; discussion : 577-8 (May, 1951). 
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The procedures involved in the manufacture of different types and sizes of 
envelopes from various kinds and grades of paper are outlined. Ds 


La Harse, Tuomas F. Specifications for manufacture and con- 
version of hanging paper. Tappi 34, no. 10: 123-4A (October, 


1951). 

General specifications for hanging paper are given, including basis weight, 
tear factor, burst factor, porosity or density, sizing, dirt, color, caliper and 
finish, and moisture. These specifications are subject to modifications and 
improvements ; however, they have been applied for the last few years with 
good success in one mill, and it is believed that they could be used generally 
to the satisfaction of many wallpaper manufacturers. 1 table. ES. 


Moss, D. Some aspects of paper converting. III. Protective 
waxed papers. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ 
Assoc. 32, no. 2: 579-81; discussion : 582-3 (May, 1951). 

The various forms of wnsing and the grades and varieties of paper used 
in this process are outlined. ES. 


ORGANISATION FOR EuroOPEAN EcoNoMIC Co-OPERATION. The 
American paper bag trade. Paper Box Bag Maker: 99, 101-3, 107 


(September, 1951). 

A report by a group of European experts which deals with paper bag- 
making in the U. S. is presented. American production of bag paper in- 
creased from 475,000 metric tons in 1946 to 606,000 metric tons in 1949; the 
1950 production probably approximated that of 1949. The raw materials, 
—s methods and equipment, bagmaking and flattening machines, trim- 
mers, finishing equipment and materials, production, handling methods, and 
market research and promotion are discussed. The convenience and printa- 
bility of paper bags are credited with their success in the American oy 


ing field. 3 tables. 


Srwons, Francis L. Safety papers—a review of theory and 
practice. Tappi 34, no. 10: 113-22A (October, 1951). 

In the first part of the article an outline of the basic principles of document 
protection is given; in the second part, selected patents covering authentica- 
tion methods and protection against alteration are discussed to illustrate 
these principles. Sixteen additional literature references are given. The third 
and final part consists of a patent bibliography with 355 references divided 
into the following sections: authentification methods, methods of preventing 
alterations, mechanical check protectors, postage and revenue stamps, and 
miscellaneous related patents. E.S. 


STEPHANSEN, Erik. Observations on pH and so-called acid- 
free papers. Papir-J. 32, no. 2: 19-23; no. 3: 33-7 (July 20, Aug. 
18, 1945) ; Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 8: 232-40 (August, 1951). [In 


Norwegian and English] 

The present article is an English translation of the earlier publication, in 
which the author shows that it is incorrect to evaluate the suitability of an 
antitarnish wrapping paper by determining the pH of its water extract. In 
the spring of 1939 the Norwegian Pulp and Paper Research Institute ob- 
tained two paper samples for examination which had been used for the 
wrapping of small iron articles. In one of these papers the iron had rusted 
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badly (B), whereas in the other (A) it had remained intact. The analysis 
of the two papers showed that A and B, respectively, had a pH of the 
water extract of 4.8 and 6.3, an alkali consumption of 85 and 25 ml./100 g., a 
sodium chloride content of 0.1 and 0.43 g./100 g., and an electrical con- 
ductivity of 0.00008 and 0.0002 mhos (2 g./100 ml.) of the water extract. 
The acid content, as measured by the pH and alkali consumption, was there- 
fore lowest in the unsatisfactory paper, and if either of the two should have 
been designated acid-free, it would have to be the paper which caused the 
rust formation on the iron. However, its sodium chloride content was nearly 
four times that of A, and its water extract had a much higher electrical 
conductivity. According to Palmaer’s work, rust formation on iron surfaces 
is primarily determined by the electrical conductivity of the film which 
covers them. It therefore seems logical to assume that the conductivity of 
the paper is also the responsible factor in rust formation. In general, pure 
cellulose and even wood pulp have a very low conductivity; that of paper, 
however, may be increased considerably by its moisture and electrolyte 
(water-soluble acid or basic salts) contents. Experiments which were 
carried out at the Institute and which are described in detail showed beyond 
doubt that the electrical conductivity of a given paper is the responsible fac- 
tor for rust formation, whereas its pH (provided it is kept within the 
reasonable limits of paper manufacture) has little influence. High humidities 
aggravate rusting. The best recipe for an acid-free paper is the use of pure 
water and pure pulp; if sizing must be applied, the amount of alum should 
be kept as low as possible. 3 tables and 11 figures. ES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY—FILMS 


Anon. Spontaneous ignition of decomposing nitrate film. Tech. 
News Bull. Natl. Bur. Standards 35, no. 10: 153-5 (October. 


1951). 

Investigations by the National Bureau of Standards have shown that 
spontaneous ignition of cellulose nitrate motion picture film can occur when 
the film is in an advanced stage of decomposition. The lowest storage 
temperature at which self-ignition occurred was 106°F., although the number 
of samples investigated was too small to consider that temperature as a limit. 
It was found that relatively low temperatures (70°) not only decrease the 
possibility of fire by self-ignition but also retard film decomposition. Only 
through regular inspection of film, with immediate disposal of any which 
shows evidence of deterioration, can safe storage be assured. 5 eee ed 


1 reference. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


Goptove, I. H. Perceptibility and acceptability of color-changes 
in fastness tests, and “on-tone” fading. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, 


no. 18: 549-58 (Sept. 3, 1951). 
A study of on-tone fading of dyes, which is defined as the color change 
which results from a change in concentration only, is presented. Several hun- 
dred wool and cotton dyeings in pairs, including some with dye mixtures, 
were examined, for the most part, at 2 and 0.5% concentrations on the 
weight of the fiber. The magnitudes of on-tone fading were computed from 
the Munsell “re-notation” specifications with the use of a new color- 
difference formula. J, = [2C,:Cop (H) + (AC)? + (4AV)?]# where o(H) 
=1—cos 3.6°AH. The value of each of these variables is presented for a 
number of dyes. It is shown that the amount of total color change, percepti- 
bility, and the tolerance in deviation from a match, acceptability, are largely 
functions of the original hue only. The evidence also indicates that fastness 
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ratings are not, at least primarily, a matter of perceptibility of the change. 
2 tables, 6 figures, and 12 references. M.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—INK 


ZETTLEMOYER, A. C., and Walker, W. C. NPIRI direct-read- 
ing attachment (for present users of the Inkometer). Am. Ink 
Maker 29, no. 10: 59, 111, 113 (October, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 
22: 126. 


Following a brief survey of the good features and limitations of the Inkom- 
eter, two means for improving the instrument are suggested. For more con- 
sistent reproducibility, the use of the standard roller composition of the 
Rapid Roller Co., Chicago, is recommended. To improve the reading method, 
a direct-reading attachment which was developed by the National Printing 
Ink Research Institute can be added to the instrument. The use of this de- 
vice is described. 3 illustrations. M.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BURSTING STRENGTH 


Nissan, A. H., and UNpDEerwoop, N. C. The dynamic calibration 
of air pressure gauges used with burst testers. Proc. Tech. Sect., 
Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 441-54; discus- 
sion: 455-6 (May, 1951). 

The behavior of pressure gages when rising pressures are applied to them 
was studied, with special reference to the compressed air-type burst tester 
(Schopper-Dalén instrument), The equipment described (which is inappli- 
cable without modification to the Mullen tester) applies air pressure, de- 
termined by the deflection of a flat metal diaphragm, to a viscose sheet until 
a known pressure is reached, when a sharp spike descends rapidly, shatters 
the viscose and allows the pressure to drop. The maximum reading of the 
gage is then observed. It was found that gages tended to overestimate the 
pressure under the sheet at the instant of burst, but that the error was small. 
One gage which showed only small and acceptable errors when calibrated 
by a deadweight tester was found to have a very large negative dynamic 
error dependent on the rate of pressure rise when tested by the equipment 
used in this study. The defect was traced to a plug of fiber and oil in the 
pipe connection between the gage and Bourdon tube. 1 table, 3 figures, and 3 
references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—FOLDING ENDURANCE 


ANDERSSON, OLLE. The fo.ding endurance test. Part 1. Statisti- 
cal aspects. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 17: 591-6 (Sept. 15, 
1951). [In English ; German and Swedish summaries] 

The greatest drawback of the folding-endurance test is the considerable 
spread of the results obtained with it, which are frequently treated with 
little confidence and may even lead to erroneous conclusions. A new approach 
is required which involves a statistical evaluation of the relationship between 
the measured values and folding strength. A statistical method is described 
which is based on a fatigue index previously used in the evaluation of the 
fatigue properties of metals. The procedures and their application are out- 
lined in detail. 15 diagrams and 3 references. E. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PICK RESISTANCE 


Barer, E. J., and Davis, J. W. The Hercules print tester. 
Tappi 34, no. 10: 433-8 (October, 1951). 
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An instrument has been developed for measuring the pick resistance of 
mineral-coated printing papers. The instrument embodies the basic principles 
of a printing press. Small strips of the test specimen are printed with an 
inklike material under controlled conditions. The speed of printing is in- 
creased by small increments until picking of a test strip occurs. The factors 
which affect the test results obtained with the instrument are: speed of print- 
ing, ink tack, ink temperature, ink volume, and impression pressure. The 
speed of printing provides the principal means for varying the stress to 
which the test sample is subjected. Ink tack can also be varied conveniently 
to extend the stress range. Ink temperature is held constant. Ink volume and 
impression pressure are adjusted to produce a good-quality solid print on the 
test strip. An examination of operating variables and a description of operat- 
ing procedure are included. 5 tables, 13 figures, and 10 references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


Cranor, G. R. Quality control of printing papers. Paper 
Market : 48-9 (August, 1951). 

The effect on printability of the following characteristics of paper is dis- 
cussed: physical strength, surface strength, formation, smoothness, softness, 
porosity, oil absorption, moisture, and opacity. Tests for a few of these 
factors are described briefly. M.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 
VAN DEN AKkKer, J. A., and HarpAckeEr, KeitH W. Instru- 
mentation studies. LXV. The K.B.B. galvanic size tester. Tappi 
34, no. 10: 137-48A (October, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 36. 


The K.B.B. galvanic size tester (1) has been studied as a part of the 
instrumentation program. Water is applied to the top surface of the test speci- 
men by way of a sintered bronze electrode (porous). The specimen rests 
upon a zinc plate, and this combination forms a galvanic cell whose internal 
resistance decreases as water transudes the specimen. The end point is taken 
when the current indicated by a microammeter connected across the two 
electrodes attains a certain value. The present study includes observations 
on reproducibility, nonideal behavior of certain papers (such as buckling and 
cockling), the probable influence of surface smoothness of the specimen, a 
discussion of the significance of the shape of current-time curves and of the 
crossing of such curves, evidence on the role played by water vapor, data 
on the influence of pinholes, a study of the variation with time of the e.m.f. 
generated by the cell and of the probable influence of this variability on the 
accuracy of the end point, data on the influence of evaporative cooling of 
the reservoir, and a comparison of data obtained with the K.B.B., TAPPI, 
Currier, and fluorescence size testers. The advantages and shortcomings of 
the instrument are summarized. The authors believe that the K.B.B. size 
tester is markedly superior to the TAPPI dry indicator test; they consider 
the test the best of the simple size-testing methods, although the instrument 
is probably not as accurate as the fluorescence size tester and perhaps other 
research methods. Certain suggestions for improvements are given, which 
should be investigated and effected if found to be feasible. 3 tables, 13 figures, 

and 7 references. Ss 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—TEARING STRENGTH 
Anon. The tear-through tester of Brecht-Imset. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 79, no. 8: 215 (April 30, 1951). [In German] cf. 
B.1.P.C. 4: 113. 
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A brief description of the mode of operation of the instrument is — 
1 illustration. S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—TENSILE STRENGTH 


Bexkk, Juttus. A contribution to the tensile breaking strength 
of paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 9: 243-8 (May 15, 1951). 
[In German] 


With reference to the work of Steenberg and co-workers, Rance, and 
Nissan on the viscoelasticity and rheology of paper and the time-dependence 
of its stress-strain characteristics, an instrument for the static and dynamic 
measurement of the tensile breaking strength and the mode of operation in 
each case are described; the tester is constructed by the Dutch firm A. van 
der Korput. Tabular data with the results obtained on 10 different samples 
(vegetable parchment, unbleached chemical board, and different kraft papers) 
are included which list the breaking load and elongation at constant and 
oe rates of loading, the static and dynamic breaking-load results 
with uniform length of the testing strips, the dynamic breaking-load results 
with strips of different length, and the decrease of the breaking load when 
one side of the sample (wire side) is moistened. 6 tables, 4 figures, and 19 
references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—CONSISTENCY 


CANADIAN PULP AND PaPER AsSOCIATION. Technical Section. 
Testing Committee. Consistency determination of slush pulps. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 10: 112-15 (September, 1951). 


The most precise, and probably also the most rapid method of determining 
consistencies was ascertained by the Committee in its work on groundwood 
stock. From the determined standard deviation for groundwood consistency 
in the range of 2.9% it was found that a single determination should fall 
within +2.4% of the true measured value, using the 3-sigma assurance 
level. The appraised consistency method was extended to cover sulfite pulps, 
and low- and high-consistency stocks. Coefficients of variation have been 
determined for all of these pulps at various consistency values. The informa- 
tion so obtained may be useful in estimating the maximum error of a single 
determination of the true consistency being measured, if the reference method 
and conditions outlined by the Committee are followed. 6 tables and 2 a 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—SWELLING 


CENTRAL LABORATORY OF THE CELLULOSE INDUSTRY. Analysis 
Committee. Determination of the swelling of cellulose in sheet 
form on mercerization. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 18: 640-1 
(Sept. 30, 1951). [In Swedish] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 618. 


The text of the Swedish Standard CCA25 is given which describes a 
method and the required apparatus for measuring the swelling of cellulose 
sheets steeped in mercerizing liquor under standardized conditions. Refer- 
ence is made to the influence of the rate of adding the caustic solution on 
the specific swelling volume (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 345). 2 figures and 1 reference. 


ewe 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Anon. Gray printed newspapers. Am. Pressman 61, no. 11 : 68, 
70 (October, 1951). 


The gray appearance of a newspaper (gray solids and halftones) may be 
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attributed to faulty impression, ink distribution, stereotype plates, newsprint, 
or news ink. The effect of these factors and remedial measures are discussed. 
M.W. 


BaLkeMa, E. H. An important carton buyer speaks out on 
gloss ink work. Boxboard Containers 69, no. 706: 10 (October, 
1951). 


As a representative of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., the author explains 
why his company uses cartons printed with gloss inks almost exclusively. 
Among the reasons he presents are: better-quality printing because the chance 
of off-registered varnish is reduced, lower selling price of the cartons, ade- 
quate resistance to deterioration, satisfactory rub resistance, and improved 
appearance of the carton. M.W. 


BoxBoarD CONTAINERS. Gloss ink printing survey. Boxboard 
Containers 69, no. 706: 10-12, 14, 64 (October, 1951). 


Conclusions with regard to printing with gloss inks on paperboard, which 
are based on questionnaire returns in a poll conducted recently among folding 
paper-box manufacturers, are reported. The survey showed that gloss-ink 
printing on paperboard is being successfully produced in plants throughout 
the country, and that gloss inks are becoming increasingly popular with 
carton buyers. Most manufacturers use patent-coated stock, although other 
types also find use, and most work comprises two-color jobs. Some diffi- 
culties, such as added production costs, are reported, and a variety of devices 
which are used to aid production of gloss work are described. In general, 
the problems mentioned by one company seem to have been satisfactorily 
solved by another. M.W. 


Coate, WELDON R. There’s a way around those so-called prob- 
lems, ink manufacturer points out. Boxboard Containers 69, no. 
706: 11 (October, 1951). 

Gloss inks can now be used in multicolor work on board stocks with no 
more difficulty than regular inks. The two important factors in avoiding 
printing troubles with gloss inks are correct formulation and experience 
in their use by the pressman. M.W. 


FIBREBOARD Propucts Inc. This company thinks well, inks 
well. Boxboard Containers 69, no. 706: 17-18, 20 (October, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 129-30. 


Contrary to recent statements in the literature that gloss inks do not print 
well on boxboard, Fibreboard Products Inc. reports the successful use of 
gloss inks on white patent-coated, clay-coated, and even corrugated boards. 
With very careful formulation and antioffset spraying either with powder 
or hot wax, gloss jobs in from one to four colors can be run equally satis- 
factorily and with no reduction in press speed, M.W 


Leip_, E. The amount of printing ink taken by paper in rela- 
tionship to its smoothness. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 15: 644 
(Aug. 13, 1951). [In German] 

The amount of printing ink which paper will take depends upon several 
factors (printing pressure; viscosity, tinctorial power, and drying period 
of the ink; and absorptivity, air permeability, flexibility, and smoothness of 
the paper) which may accelerate or retard, improve or deteriorate the print- 
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ing process. The present article deals with the smoothness of paper, which 
is a surface property; uncalendered, machine-finish, machine-glazed, dull-, 
medium-, and high-calendered, and supercalendered papers are available. 
Every paper exhibits the defect of two-sidedness; the rougher wire side may 
be readily recognized in uncalendered paper, although the calendering process 
does not entirely eliminate two-sidedness. Not only smoothness, but also 
sizing, loading, and dyeing are influenced during sheet formation on the 
paper machine; all these factors cause variations in the amount of printing 
ink taken up by either wire or felt side. The former under otherwise identical 
conditions usually takes more ink which penetrates much deeper into the sheet 
than the felt side, so that in machine-glazed paper, show-through may be 
noticeable on the felt side, whereas the wire side does not exhibit any traces 
of the print from the other side. Calendered papers react differently. High 
calender pressures decrease the softness and flexibility of the paper so that 
the ink must be transferred at high printing pressures. Even when the finest 
and most expensive inks are employed, they cannot form the correct bond 
with the highly densified paper structure. ES. 


Reynotps, AL. Seven major control points. Share Your Knowl- 
edge Rev. 33, no. 1: 13-18, 23 (October, 1951). 


The following major control points in lithography are discussed: plate 
graining procedure, the camera, platemaking, the press, ink, paper, and the 
attitude toward attention to detail displayed by those engaged in lithographic 
operations. The variability of these factors and possible means of controlling 
or minimizing them are pointed out. M.W. 


TuttLe, Douctas E. Aniline printing process. Share Your 
Knowledge Rev. 33, no. 1: 24-8 (October, 1951); Graphic Arts 
Monthly 23, no. 10: 18, 21, 24, 26, 28 (October, 1951). 


A description and brief history of the aniline printing process are presented, 
and its present uses and possible future applications are discussed. M.W. 


WELTz, Raymonp E. The pros and cons of gloss ink printing. 
Boxboard Containers 69, no. 706: 17 (October, 1951). 


Although the use of gloss ink eliminates the varnishing operation neces- 
sary in producing the same effect with flat inks, it also introduces special 
handling and over-printing difficulties. In certain printing areas gloss inks 
have a definite advantage, whereas in others printing with flat inks and over- 
varnishing will prove more successful. M.W. 


Yute, J. A. C., and Nievsen, W. J. The penetration of light 
into paper and its effect on halftone reproduction. Modern 
Lithography 19, no. 9: 69, 71-2; no. 10: 68, 71 (September, Octo- 
ber, 1951). 


The effect of the penetration of light into paper is usually neglected 
in explaining the relationship of dot area to the tones of a halftone repro- 
duction. Measurements show that the light does not emerge from the paper 
at exactly the spot where it entered, so that some of the light which enters 
through a dot emerges through white paper. It is shown that this appreciably 
increases the density of the middle tones, especially on uncoated papers, and 
multiple internal reflections from the paper surface increase it still further, 
so that the usual equation which relates dot area to density is not accurate. 
2 tables, 7 figures, and 5 references. M.W. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


Davy, H. D. The Anglo-American productivity team report on 
letterpress printing. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board 
Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 457-69; discussion : 470-8 (May, 1951). 

In giving his impressions of his recent trip as a member of the team, the 
author lists the following basic reasons for the higher productivity in 
America: specialization, preplanning, standardization, commercial quality for 
commercial work, co-operation of the unions toward productivity, shift work- 
ing, use of semiskilled and unskilled workers, and the use of machines, 
methods, and gadgets in the industry. The author considers competition the 
most responsible factor in the mental attitude for making Americans work. 
1 table and 2 figures. E.S. 


SALTFORD, GeoRGE G, To increase tonnage—plan your produc- 
tion. Paper Ind. 33, no. 7: 790-1 (October, 1951). 

A case history is presented te show how a specialty paper mill increased 
its output by 15% through better methods of planning the production of the 
paper machines. ES. 


PULP WASHING 


Brax, A.-J., and Marxiia, L. The M-B method for washing 
pulp in diffusers, Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 9: 284-7 
(September, 1951). [In Finnish; English summary | 

The advantages of the M-B method for washing pulp in diffusers are 
cited. A 40-60% reduction in the washing period over the old washing method 
is claimed; the dilution of the black liquor is the same or even less, and 
the cleanliness of the pulp and losses in chemicals also compare favorably 
with the older procedure. The capacity of old diffuser rooms can be notice- 
ably increased and, when new diffuser rooms are installed, great savings in 
initial costs may be realized. 4 figures. E.S. 


Mannsro, Nits, Liquor recovery from diffusers or digesters 
in combination with washing on filters. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 
16: 535-8 (Aug. 31, 1951). [In Swedish; English and German 


summaries] 

The author describes a washing system for sulfate pulp (Swedish patent 
127,315 [1947]) in which the filtrate from the filters is used for washing 
the pulp in diffusers or digesters, as well as for flushing it out of the vessels. 
Data on the efficiency of the system, losses, and dilution are included. Its 
application to sulfite pulp has recently been developed, although no com- 
mercial installation has yet been made. The principle is essentially the same 
as that for washing sulfate pulp, although the liquor displacement takes 
place in the digester proper, not in diffusers. 7 figures and 6 or 


awe 


RADIOACTIVITY 


DetMONTE, Joun. Evaluating thickness by beta radiation. 
Modern Plastics 29, no. 2: 141, 144, 146, 213 (October, 1951) ; 


cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 658. 


Following a review of the nature of beta-radiation, the techniques in 
which it has been adapted for measuring and controlling the thickness of 
sheets or coatings of plastics or rubber are described. Additional applications 
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include the nondestructive thickness measurements of a wide range of mate- 
rials, including sheet plastics, foils, paper, paperboard, and coated materials. 
2 tables and 4 figures. M.W. 


WALLHAUSEN, C. W. How dangerous are radioactive static 
eliminators? Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 10: 14, 34, 36 (Octo- 
ber, 1951). 

‘The author discusses some of the misconceptions with regard to the indus- 
trial use of standard radioactive static elimination devices. He emphasizes 
that the eliminators constitute a closely controlled source of a very small 
amount of radioactivity and that, with the proper precautions, hazardous 
conditions can be avoided. M.W. 


RAGS 


BrouGHTON, GEOFFREY. Possibilities of research in paper-mak- 
ing supplies. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 16: 18-19 (Oct. 19, 1950) ; 
Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 12: 502-3 (June, 1951). 

To assist the fine papermaker to keep his market for rag paper, the fol- 
lowing possibilities for research are suggested: (1) the development of im- 
proved methods of handling rags so that degradation of cellulose is mini- 
mized; (2) the development of a method of identification of the various 
resin finishes; and (3) the development of treatments or cooking methods 
to permit the use of rags which have resin finishes. M.W. 


RAYON 
Urguuart, A. R. Cellulose-derivative rayons, past, present and 


future. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 8: P385-94 (August, 1951). 


The history of the development, the properties and uses, and the methods 
of manufacture of nitro and acetate rayons are presented, and possible 
future developments which would be significant in the production ot acetate 
rayon are considered. 1 table and 27 references. M.W. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


GARTNER, F., and SAMUELSoNn, O. Emulsion xanthation of 
cellulose. Part V. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 17: 588-90 (Sept. 
15, 1951). [In English; German and Swedish summaries] cf. 


B.I.P.C. 22: 130-1. 


The authors show in the present article that an intracrystalline swelling of 
cellulose in the undissolved residue after emulsion xanthation can be detected 
at a lower concentration than after treatment with pure sodium hydroxide 
solutions, This explains why it is possible to bring the cellulose into a 
molecularly dispersed solution by means of emulsion xanthation at lower 
sodium hydroxide concentrations than those which cause an intracrystalline 
swelling without the presence of carbon disulfide. Of the three cellulose types 
investigated, it was observed that the required concentration for intra- 
crystalline swelling is lowest for sulfite pulp (70 g. of sodium hydroxide/ 
liter), somewhat ister for sulfate pulp (80 g./liter), and highest in the 
case of cotton linters (100 g./liter). These concentrations correspond fairly 
well to those at which the dissolution in emulsion xanthation becomes con- 
siderable for the different cellulose samples. It may therefore be concluded 
that an intracrystalline swelling of the cellulose is a prerequisite for the dis- 
solution in emulsion xanthation. The results are in agreement with the au- 
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thors’ earlier findings that crystallites must disappear in those fractions of 
the cellulose which go into solution during emulsion xanthation, even if the 
experiments are carried out at extremely low sodium hydroxide concentra- 
tions. The different behavior of the three cellulose types during dissolution 
may be explained by the differences in the required caustic concentrations 
to obtain an intracrystalline swelling. It is not impossible that differences 
in structure may also play a part; however, the present results indicate 
that the resistance to intracrystalline swelling is a factor of utmost impor- 
tance. 1 table, 1 figure, and 8 references. ES. 


Hecan, H. J. The historical development of and the outlook 
for viscose fibres. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 8: P395-410 (August, 
1951). 


A review of the research and development of viscose fibers is presented. 
The continuance of the present dominant position of viscose in the field of 
artificial fibers hinges largely on an adequate supply of sulfur and utilizable 
raw cellulose. 60 references. M.W. 


JULLANDER, INGVAR, and BRUNE, Kurt. Studies on the de-aera- 
tion of viscose. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 17: 577-87 (Sept. 15, 
1951). [In English ; German and Swedish summaries] 


Following a brief literature review, some investigations on the rate of 
deaeration of viscose under standardized conditions are discussed. A method 
and apparatus for determining the rate of deaeration (1) from viscose (in 
which air was distributed mechanically by means of a stirrer) are described ; 
Vi ariations in temperature, time of incorporation of air into viscose, viscosity 
of viscose, and degree of ripening did not affect the results. The influence 
of the cellulose and hemicellulose content of the pulp was studied; both de- 
crease (I), particularly the ethanol or ether extract. The addition of surface- 
active agents yielded varying results; the pulps selected for these require- 
ments had an a-cellulose content of 5% and an ethanol extract of 0.1%. 
The surface-active agents were added to the caustic soda solution prior to 
the introduction of the xanthate; the standard concentrations were 0.002, 
0.005, 0.01, and in a few cases, 0.03% (calculated on the viscose). Highly 
sulfonated castor oil was found to decrease (1) appreciably, whereas other 
agents, such as Berol EMU-06 (II) did not have any effect; (II) does not 
decrease the surface tension of viscoses, whereas other agents decrease it to 
approximately the same extent. The addition of iso-octyl alcohol, known to 
be an excellent antifoaming agent, gave the unexpected result of a decrease 
in (1); it acts as a strong foam promoter and not as an inhibitor in this 
case. When 0.004% was added, the foam increased to such an extent that it 
filled the entire cylinder when the vacuum was applied, and no reliable meas- 
urements could be made. In some cases the amount of air dispersed in the 
viscose was measured separately by a simple technique which is described. 
4 tables, 17 figures, and 26 references. E.S. 


Oxapa, H., and Yamaz1, T. Filterability of viscose as an index 
of the quality of dissolving pulp. J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 5, no. 4: 318-29, 376-7 (August, 1951). [In Japanese ; 
English summary | 


A method is described for the determination of the filterability of a viscose 
pulp. It is claimed that reproducible results are obtained. 6 at: and 4 


tables. G.S. 
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Vosters, H. L. Filterability of viscose. IV. Svensk Papperstidn. 
54, no. 16: 539-61 (Aug. 31, 1951). [In English; German and 
Swedish summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 420. 


The general filtration law was applied to both constant-pressure and 
constant-rate filtration, and the clogging value was found to depend upon 
the specific filter resistance and not upon the initial filtration rate. e 
specific filter resistance was calculated under the assumption that Poiseuille’s 
law holds for the filtration process. In addition to the filter material, this 
res stance depends also upon the amount of liquor and air present in the 
viscose. The filtering properties of deaerated and nondeaerated viscoses were 
compared, and the clogging value was found to be higher on deaerated than 
on nondeaerated material. The possibility of determining the filtering prop- 
erties of viscose by microfiltration was investigated and found to be feasible 
and justified. Numerous statistical data are presented which were computed 
from the filtration values. Some practical experiences on the influence of 
the addition of alkali cellulose to viscose and of shredding conditions are 
reported. When alkali cellulose is added to viscose, the filtering properties 
deteriorate ; shredding conditions also exert an influence. The optimum shred- 
ding temperature was found to be around 30°C., and the most favorable 
shredding time seemed to vary with the nature of the dissolving pulp. It is 
therefore recommended that the optimum shredding period be determined 
for each pulp. 26 tables, 25 figures, and 14 references. ES. 


RUBBER 


StanpisH, S. J. A chat on rubber maintenance in the pulp 
and paper industry. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 10: 10, 12 (Octo- 
ber, 1951). 

Useful directions for the maintenance of rubber transmission and conveyor 
belting and rubber hose in pulp and paper mills are given. 5 ieee: 


SAFETY 


StraTToON, R. C. Handling of caustics. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
52, no. 10: 186, 190 (September, 1951). 

Suggestions for the safe handling of caustics are given, and emergency 
treatment in case of accidents is outlined. M.W. 


SALT CAKE 
CHEMICAL WEEK. Plus for salt cake. Chem. Week 69, no. 17: 
39-40 (Oct. 27, 1951). 


The supply of sodium sulfate should soon be adequate for all users. The 
production for the year ending July, 1951, of just under one million tons 
represents an increase over previous years. Between 70 and 80% of the 
total production is used for kraft pulp, although, in proportion to the in- 
creased amount of pulp produced, its use is decreasing. The U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association estimates that 194 Ib. of sodium sulfate makeup are 
needed to produce one ton of kraft, compared with an estimated 241 Ib. 
necessary five years ago. This trend may be offset in part by an increased 
utilization of hardwoods in the modified sulfate process for ne he 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Fra. Calculations for cardboard boxes. (IX). Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 14: 595-7 (July 26, 1951). [In German] cf. 
B.I.P.C. 22: 48. 
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A sample calculation is given of the cost (in Germany) of a simple wire- 
stitched carton for the shipment of single books. 1 illustration and 2 tables. 


ES, 


Hinpe & DaucH PAPER ComMPANY. Patented shipping container 
for plants provides for packed native soil around roots, also 
‘growth’ room. Packaging Parade 19, no. 225: 103 (October, 


1951). 

A corrugated shipping container for plants, the Lock Pak Nursery Box, 
is described. A die-cut, scored, corrugated sheet serves as the foundation and 
folds together over the roots. The stems protrude through die-cut slots and 
are protected by a corrugated liner which is dropped over the leafy portion 
of the plant to hold the bottom section in position and to add extra strength 
to the box. 1 illustration. M.W. 


Jounston, C. H. Selling containers to the Quartermaster. Fibre 
Containers 36, no. °: 56, 61-3 (September, 1951). 

Useful information and directions for sellers to the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot are given, including methods of procurement (formal advertising 
or negotiated contracts), common container-contract failures, delivery and 
acceptance, and payment, with special emphasis on compliance with all 
specifications and requirements and punctual deliveries. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


ENGINEER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LaBoraTorIEs. Pack- 
aging Development Branch, Fort Belvoir, Va. New test for pack- 
age endurance in shock, vibrations. Packaging Parade 19, no. 225: 


105 (October, 1951). 

An electronic device has been developed which provides a record of shock 
and vibration activity in as many as 14 strategic parts of a package. Ac- 
celerometers which are distributed throughout the test package indicate the 
frequency at various points. The signal is amplified, fed through the channel 
head, and recorded on magnetic tape. The tape is played back into a magnetic 
recorder which, by means of electric writing styli, produces a permanent 
record on electrically conductive chart paper. By analyzing the wave forms, 
the shock, vibration, and accelerations inside the package at different stages 
of the test may be determined. M.W. 


Ketiicutt, K. Q., and Lanpt, E. F. Safe stacking life of 
corrugated boxes. Fibre Containers 36, no. 9: 28, 30, 35-6, 38 
(September, 1951). 


Experience has shown that corrugated fiberboard boxes cannot be expected 
to support a stacking load equivalent to the load attained by a compression 
test of the box in a testing machine, although the portion of the compression- 
test value the box can be expected to support for specific periods of time 
in various storage atmospheres was not known. To determine the duration- 
of-load information deemed necessary for establishing load limits for specific 
periods of storage, a study was initiated at the Forest Products Laboratory 
which involved long-time loading. The results indicated clearly defined trends 
and relationships between the machine-compression-test value of boxes, the 
magnitude of the dead load of storage, and the duration of loading. Several 
kinds of A- and B-flute board and V3c fiberboard were used for making 
the boxes employed in this study. The most important findings may be sum- 
marized as follows: In general, for dead loads that are less than 75% of 
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the machine test load, each decrease of about eight percentage points in 
the ratio of the dead load to the static compressive strength results in 
extending the time of failure by crushing about eight times, At a constant 
moisture content empty corrugated fiberboard boxes would support dead 
loads that_were less than about 56% of the machine test loads for about 
60 days. For the conditions considered in the present study, increases of 
moisture content reduced the time a box could sustain a dead load; if the 
box were to remain in a stack for a specific period, the dead load would 
have to be reduced. The influence of moisture content on the compressive 
strength of corrugated fiberboard boxes was found to be about ithe same 
for the different kinds of board employed; for practical purposes, the known 
compressive strength of boxes with specific moisture contents can be inter- 
preted in terms of other moisture conditions. 2 tables, 5 figures, and 4 al 
ences, S. 


Nissan, A. H., BAKeEr, G. S., and Causer, L. W. Rapid test- 
ing of large packages for water vapour permeability. Part II. 
Experimental results. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board 
Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 424-36; discussion : 437-9 (May, 1951). 


cf. abstract below. 

Tests carried out on fiberboard drums under both semitropical and tropical 
conditions are described. The aim of the experiments was the development 
of a drum (with and without liner) whose resistance to the penetration of 
water vapor at standard tropical conditions of temperature and humidity 
(100°F, and 90% R.H.) was as high as possible. Parallel with the progress 
of the tests, improvements were made in the testing apparatus to provide 
better control of the temperature and humidity variables. 3 tables and 7 
figures. ES. 

Nissan, A. H., Causer, L. W., and UNpEerwoop, N. C. Rapid 
testing of large packages for water vapour permeability. Part 1. 
Apparatus. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ 
Assoc. 32, no. 2: 415-23 (May, 1951). 

A detailed description is given of a cabinet designed for use in the deter- 
mination of water-vapor permeability of large packages in a tropical atmos- 
phere of 38.0+0.5°C. (100°F.) and 90 + 2% R.H. Illustrations of the cabi- 
net and records of the temperature and humidity over a period of days are 
included. 7 figures and 3 references. ELS. 


STARCH 


NUSSENBAUM, SIEGFRIED. Differentiation of amylopectin, amylo- 
dextrins, and amylose-fatty acid complexes. Anal. Chem. 23, no. 10: 
1478-9 (October, 1951). 


Various polysaccharides, amylodextrins, amylopectin, and amylose-fatty acid 
complexes form purple color complexes with iodine. A spot test has been 
developed which is capable of rapidly differentiating these polysaccharides 
even when present in very small amounts, and without removal of most im- 
purities. The compounds are paper-chromatographed, ‘with formamide or 

pyridine as the solvent, and after drying, the region where the spots were 

placed is wetted evenly with an iodine solution. Spots are formed which 
are characteristic for each compound ; the test should be particularly useful 
in enzymatic work. 1 figure and 2 references. M.W. 


Wo rrom, M. L., Tyrer, J. T., Gatxowsxi, T. T., and 
O’Ne ttt, A. N. Acid degradation of amylopectin to isomaltose and 
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maltotriose. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 10: 4927-9 (October, 
1951). 


Mild acetolysis of amylopectin (waxy maize starch) with subsequent con- 
version of the acetolyzate to the B- D-acetate mixture and silicate column 
chromatography of this led to the isolation in crystalline form of {-p-gluco- 
pyranose pentaaceate, B-maltose octaacetate (and heptaacetate) and B-malto- 
triose hendecaacetate. Since calculation showed that the maximum amount 
of isomaltose would be expected at 90% hydrolysis, amylopectin was hydro- 
lyzed to this point, and the hydrolyzate was converted to the B-p-acetate 
mixture which was chromatographed on silicate columns. There was isolated 
in crystalline form B-p-glucopyranose pentaacetate, B-maltose octaacetate, 
and f-isomaltose octaacetate (1% yield). Evidence is presented that this 
amount of the latter is not a reversion (resynthesis) product and therefore 
offers further definitive evidence, on a crystalline basis, for the 6-a point 
of branching in amylopectin. 2 figures and 18 footnotes. ELS. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


MoperN PACKAGING. Formula for quality. Modern Packaging 
25, no. 2: 65-9, 184, 187 (October, 1951). 

An effective tool in mechanized packaging is the application of statistical 
quality control, which is based on mathematical principles for judging the 
quality of large quantities of mass-produced, homogeneous lots by examining 
a relatively small number of samples for their conformance to a specified 
standard. Statistical quality-control methods can assure constantly superior 
manufactured products, eliminate waste, effect savings which can be passed 
on to the consumer, and ultimately improve labor relations through more 
satisfied employees. A few examples of statistical quality control in practice 
are given. 9 illustrations and 9 references. M.W. 


STEAM POWER 


Carter, W. C. Boiler plant for papermills. Proc. Tech. Sect., 
srit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 507-18; discus- 
sion: 519-24 (May, 1951). 

Possible economies in feed-water makeup are discussed, with particular 
reference to those effected at a paper mill in Fife (Scotland) which produces 
high-quality esparto papers. Other typical installations are mentioned briefly. 
2 tables and 6 figures. ES. 


Myers, Davip Morrat. How modernized power plant can 
utilize existing equipment. Paper Ind. 33, no. 6: 668-9 (September, 
1951). 

Two examples are given to show how existing power equipment can be 
made to serve efficiently in a modernization program. In one case, a new 
double-extraction turbine is installed in connection with old, good boilers and 
an extraction unit which are kept as emergency standby; in the second case 
the advantages of topping turbines are outlined. 2 figures. E.S 


Myers, Davip Morrat. Three ways to handle variations in 
steam and power demand. Paper Ind. 33, no. 5: 518-19 (August, 
1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 39-40. 

Three examples are described, involving a condensing turbine which carries 


the extra load, an extraction condensing turbine, and the same unit com- 
bined with two straight back-pressure turbines. 3 figures. ES. 
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STEAM TURBINES 


Myers, Davip Morrat. Turbine drives for paper machines. 
Paper Ind. 33, no. 7: 800 (October, 1951). 


Reference is made to paper-machine turbines which receive their steam 
supply either directly from the boilers or by extraction from the main turbine 
generators in the central power house; other machine drives include line- 
shaft motor drives with special controls and the modern sectional electric 
drive. The selection must be decided in each case on its individual merits, 
and no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 2 figures. E.S. 


SULFITE LIQUOR 


STOCKMAN, LENNART. The influence of formic acid on the 
stability of sulfite cooking liquor. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 18: 
621-7 (Sept. 30, 1951). [In English; German and Swedish sum- 
maries | 


Previous investigators have found that certain substances, such as selenium, 
have an unfavorable influence on the stability of cooking acid. In the present 
study it is shown that small amounts of formic acid in concentrations as 
low as 0.05% may be a contributing cause to the decomposition of the cook- 
ing liquor and lead to a burnt cook. Sprucewood contains about 0.3% of 
formyl groups which are split off during cooking. Most of these are oxidized 
to carbon dioxide by bisulfite ions; the reduction product is thiosulfate 
which is known to cause an autocatalytic decomposition of the bisulfite. 
Small amounts of formic acid, presumably split off at the end of the cook 
when the concentration of combined sulfur dioxide is very low, are found 
in the relief gases and in the waste liquor. The concentration of formic 
acid in high-pressure tanks after the recovery of the relief gases should be 
prevented. Formic acid and thiosulfate may also be transferred from cook 
to cook through the side relief. The chemical reactions in the cooking acid 
were studied while the calcium content, temperature, and concentration of 
the formic acid, also in the presence of glucose, were varied. When the sul- 
fite cook is carried out at a low calcium content, as little as 0.5 g./liter 
suffices to produce a distinctly unfavorable effect. The accumulation of formic 
acid and thiosulfate should therefore be carefully avoided in rayon-pulp 
cooks where low calcium contents and high temperatures are employed. 
In the manufacture of greaseproof and strong sulfite pulps, on the other 
hand, their influence is of less importance. 6 tables, 9 diagrams, and 12 
references. ES. 


SULFITE MILLS 


Ames, F. R. Columbia Cellulose builds new Canadian pulp mill. 
Crane Valve World 48, no. 3: 82-6 (1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 805-6. 


Installations at the sulfite mill of Columbia Cellulose Company Limited 
at Prince Rupert, B.C. are described and illustrated. 7 illustrations. M.W. 


SULFITE PROCESS—AMMONIA BASE 


WappeLt, R. D. Ammonia base sulfite mill. Pulp & Paper 25, 
no. 8: 56, 58 (July, 1951) ; Ammonia base process; evaporating 
and burning at Lebanon. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 58 (October, 
1951). 


In the first article the conversion from the dolomite-base (milk of lime) 
sulfite process to one using ammonia-base sulfite at the Crown Zellerbach 
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plant at Lebanon, Ore. is described; the Soundview Pulp Co. is associated 
in this work. The pulp produced has been used successfully for more than 
a year in the manufacture of butcher, salesbook, and similar grades of 
unbleached wrapping paper. The following advantages are listed for the 
new process: more rapid cooking because of better chip penetration by the 
acid, lower digester temperatures, improved yield and reduction in screen- 
ings, improved strength properties of the resulting paper, and lower mainte- 
nance. Against these gains are listed increased chemical costs, an increase in 
slime troubles, and a darker color of the unbleached pulp. The first item is 
offset by direct savings in operation, the second is readily controlled by the 
use of organic mercurials, and the third has not proved to be a disadvantage 
in the grades manufactured. Other mills could probably obtain similar re- 
sults, although each case would have to be considered individually. The second 
article is a brief interim report on the evaporation and burning of the spent 
liquor in a pilot plant installed jointly by both companies at the Lebanon 
mill. The equipment includes a Rosenblad plate-type, falling-film evaporator. 
Under proper conditions, substantially all sulfur dioxide is recovered from 
the flue gases, although other sulfur losses tend to reduce the net sulfur 
recovery. The findings indicate that concentrated ammonia-base spent sulfite 
liquor burns readily at temperatures of around 2000°F. when properly 
atomized. 1 illustration. ES. 


SULFITE PROCESS—SODIUM BASE 


Ross, J. H., Hart, J. S., Strapp, R. K., and Yean, W. Q. 
Discussion of a basic reaction in pulping. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
52, no. 10: 116-23 (September, 1951) ; Proc. Tech. Sect., Can. Pulp 
Paper Assoc. 37: 192-9 (1951). 


Commercial wood chips were digested in solutions containing a fixed 
amount of sodium ion to which varying amounts of sulfur dioxide were 
added. The amount of wood constituents removed is at a minimum in solu- 
tions which contain a mixture of sodium sulfite and sodium bisulfite. In 
these mixtures a primary sulfonation occurs without the formation of a 
soluble lignosulfonic acid. Sulfonation under these conditions appears to take 
place evenly throughout the lignin. 5 tables, 7 figures, and 10 references. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR gis 


Anon. SWL pipeline is operating ; no liquor trace from Everett 
Harbor depths. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 64, 104 (October, 1951). 


A brief description is given of the spent sulfite liquor dispersal-pipe instal- 
lation which carries the effluent from the Soundview and Weyerhaeuser mills 
in Everett, Wash. far out into Port Gardner Bay at a depth where it does 
not harm fish life. The project consists of collecting and pumping facilities 
at each mill, overland pipe lines from the mills to a surge tank south of the 
Weyerhaeuser mill, and a submarine line which extends 3000 feet from the 
tank into the bay. The pipeline will discharge an estimated total volume of 
22 million gallons of diluted (1:10) waste; it has operated satisfactorily for 
several weeks, and water tests have indicated very small liquor traces in 
the harbor areas. 1 diagram and 2 illustrations. ES. 


Moorneab, Georce R. K. New waste liquor use process. Pulp 
& Paper 25, no. 11: 46 (October, 1951). 


Reference is made to a proposed system for concentrating spent sulfite 
liquor by refrigeration, which makes extensive use of heat exchange by 
countercurrent flow. Half of the volume is removed in the form of ice which is 
re-used to cool the hot dilute liquor. The resultant remaining liquor con- 
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centrated to 50% solids can be separated by centrifuging, skimming, or other 
means and is suitable as fuel. The low temperatures involved in the process 
are claimed to minimize corrosive actions so that less expensive construction 
materials can be employed than in the evaporation process. ES. 


Wurz, Orrto. The possibilities for the further conversion of 
sulfite alcohol. Das Papier 5, no. 17/18: 378-81 (September, 
1951). [In German] 


The synthesis of ethylene glycol, acetic acid, and butanol from sulfite 
alcohol is described; the possibilities of the preparation of chloroform, 
ethylene dichloride, and monochloroacetic acid are also considered, with par- 
ticular reference to the economic factors involved in the application of these 
processes to their manufacture in Austria where at present six sulfite mills 
operate alcohol plants. 3 tables. ES. 


SULFUR 


Hicson, G. I. CaSO, as a raw material for chemical manufac- 
ture. Chem. Eng. News 29, no. 43: 4469-74 (Oct. 22, 1951). 


The possible expansion of the use of calcium sulfate as a source of sulfur 
compounds, especially in the manufacture of ammonium sulfate and of 
sulfuric acid by the cement-sulfuric process is discussed. These processes are 
particularly applicable in countries where supplies of sulfur and sulfides 
are not available. 9 tables, 1 map, and 7 references, M.W. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Urone, Paut F., and Boccs, WirttaMm E. Acid-bleached fuch- 
sin in determination of sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere. Anal. 
Chem. 23, no. 10: 1517-19 (October, 1951). 


A colorimetric method for determining sulfur dioxide in air is described. 
The color reagent consists of a mixture of basic fuchsin, sulfuric acid, and 
formaldehyde which develops a red-violet color in the presence of sulfurous 
acid. The intensity of the color produced is proportional to the concentration 
of the sulfur dioxide, and may be measured by means of a spectrophotometer 
or colorimeter. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 6 references. M.W. 


SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


CHAMPETIER, G., and CLEMENT, P. Mechanism of hydration of 
cellulose and its derivatives. Bull. soc. chim. Belges 57: 236-51 
(1948) ; Kodak Research Labs. Abr. Sci. Pub. 31: 160-7 (1949). 
[In French and English] 


The two phases of water absorption by high polymers, the solvation reac- 
tion (chemical) and the true absorption reaction (physical), were studied for 
native cellulose (I) and cellulose acetates (II). The procedure was based on 
the fact that chemically bound water cannot dissolve a reference compound 
(sodium thiosulfate). The results confirm that: (a) on the average, (1) 
fixes one water molecule per two groups of C.; (b) for regenerated (I), the 
number of hydratable centers has been appreciably doubled; and (c) for 
mercerized (I), the degrees of fixation can be intermediate and vary accord- 
ing to the conditions of mercerization. The measurement of bound water 
shows that (II) form hydrates whose composition is a strong function of 
the degree of acetylation. The extent of hydration varies inversely with the 
degree of substitution. (1) hydrates much more than (II) but, by a chemical 
reaction, both fix a fairly equivalent number of water molecules. For (1) 
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the results appear to be independent of the time of swelling; for (II), a 

primary hydration is completed almost immediately, and a secondary hee 
tion proceeds more slowly. The primary hydration is probably solvation of 
the dipoles of the polymer, whereas secondary hydration seems to be an 
exchange reaction between the intramolecular associations which maintain 
the linkages between cellulose chains, and the fixation of water on the dipoles 
so released. A consideration of the position of hydrogen bonds, as shown by 
infrared spectrography, indicates that intramolecular bonds exist between 
some of the carbonyl and hydroxyl groups. To explain the low degrees of 
hydration for cellulose, it is suggested that only the hydroxyls which are 
not involved in these intramolecular reactions are the centers of a solvation. 
2 tables, 3 figures, and 10 references. M.W. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Loassy, G. The development of the synthetic fibres. J. Textile 
Inst. 42, no. 8: P411-37; discussion : P437-41 (August, 1951). 


The development of the following synthetic fibers is reviewed: polyamide 
polymers, Perlon L, acrylonitrile (Orlon), Vinyon and Vinyon N, vinylidene 
chloride polymers, glass, polyethylene polymers, polyvinyl chloride polymers, 
regenerated protein fibers, Terylene, and alginate fibers. Production statistics, 
a table of trade names, and a brief consideration of future developments are 
also included. 4 tables, 3 figures, and 307 references. M.W. 


TRADE-UNIONS 


GARDNER BoarpD AND CarToN Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
Gardner brightens up union contracts. Paper Ind. 33, no. 7: 798 
(October, 1951). 


Reference is made to the new union contract in which simplification of the 
wording of agreements was obtained by removing as much legalistic lan- 
guage as possible and by introducing cartoons and photographs to break the 
monotony of the text. Every item of bargaining included in the standard 
union contract has been retained. 7 cartoons. ES. 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 


Wappincton, A. H. Water filtration. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. 
Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 32, no. 2: 479-89; discussion : 
490-95 (May, 1951). 

The author discusses the different constituents in natural waters which 
have to be modified before the water is suitable for mill use and describes the 
design, operation, and maintenance of the mechanical equipment required for 
these purposes. ES. 


WirtH, Louis, Jr. Hot lime-zeolite, a versatile water treatment 
process. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 10A: 14, 16, 18 
(Oct. 15, 1951) ; Tappi 34, no. 11: 148-5OA (November, 1951). 


By coupling the desirable functions of the hot lime-soda softener and the 
zeolite softener, it is possible to obtain a feedwater that is free of hardness, 
low in silica and alkalinity, and free of turbidity. Styrene-type, base-exchange 
products which can be exposed to high temperatures have taken the place 
of soda ash and phosphate as external treating chemicals. The results ob- 
tained through the use of this process with seven waters of widely varying 
characteristics are discussed, 2 tables and 2 references. ESS. 
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WAXES 


Mactaren, F. H. Characterization of petroleum waxes by 
= fractionation methods. Tappi 34, no. 10: 462-8 (October, 
) 


Following a summary of petroleum wax classification, two solvent-frac- 
tionation procedures are described. One procedure is based upon the use of 
mixed hexane-acetone and can be used for all petroleum waxes. The second 
method, in which hexane alone is used, is unsatisfactory for paraffin waxes 
but can be used successfully for residual waxes and blends of residual waxes 
with polymers, resins, or other materials. In the hexane-acetone procedure, 
fractions are obtained in sequence from the lowest melting to the highest 
melting; in the hexane method, the reverse order is followed. Melting point 
distribution data obtained by ‘the hexane-acetone method for paraffin and 
motor-oil waxes, and by the hexane method for microcrystalline, petrolatum, 
and tank-bottom waxes are given which are of value in their characterization. 
Petroleum waxes from deasphalted, deresined, and/or acid-treated oil stocks 
were found to be essentially free of resinous colloidal material. Resins or 
polymers which are present in modified products can be isolated through 
the fractionation procedure. 3 tables, 15 figures, and 10 references. M.W. 


WET STRENGTH 


Reicu, I. G. Wet-strength papers; an evaluation of the applica- 
bility of the impregnating effect with urea resin. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no, 14: 587-94 (July 26, 1951). [In German] 


Most of the previous publications on wet-strength papers evaluate the wet- 
strengthening effect through the addition of synthetic resins by testing the 
wet and dry tensile strength, sometimes also the wet and dry burst. However, 
the influence of the treatment on wet rub, initial tear, folding endurance, 
absorptivity, etc. has found little consideration, and the reciprocal action 
between resin addition and sizing, filler retention, dyeing behavior, and 
groundwood percentage is in most cases not known. The purpose of the 
present study was the investigation of these factors in a number of papers 
with particular reference to their use requirements; urea (Urecoll K) was 
generally employed, and polyethylenimine was used in only a few cases 
where it offered especial advantages over urea resins. The application to 
the following types of papers is discussed: wrapping paper; bag paper and 
bags, including multiwall bags; containers and containerboard; printing, 
writing, and map paper; wallpaper; filter paper; cleaning paper; sanitary 
papers; textile bobbins; spinning paper; and concrete road-foundation paper ; 
data on improved wet tensile strength, wet burst, wet initial and interior 
tear, wet rub, and dimensional stability, depending on use requirements, are 
given. The effect on inherent desirable properties (which should not be im- 
paired by the treatment), such as dry strength, flexibility, size resistance, 
smoothness, color, fastness to light, absence of odor, physiological safety, 
greaseproofness, filtering properties, absorptivity, etc. are given wherever 
they apply. 4 tables, 6 figures, and 14 references. ES. 


Yosuino, I., and Senpa, S. Studies on wet-strength paper. I. 
Production of wet- -strength paper with melamine-formaldehyde 
resin. J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 5, no. 4: 314-18, 
375-6 (August, 1951). [In Japanese ; English summary] 


This paper is devoted to the problems involved in the use of melamine 
and urea resins for the commercial production of wet-strength paper. The 
preparation and properties of melamine-formaldehyde, urea-melamine-formal- 
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dehyde, and sulfomethylated urea-formaldehyde resin solutions as wet- 
strength agents are given, and the effect of these colloidal resin solutions on 
sheet strength and their use under mill conditions are discussed. Specifically, 
consideration is given to the effect of the use of rosin size on the strength 
of melamine resin-treated paper, the influence of the addition of hydrochloric 
acid or papermaker’s alum to paper stock for pH control, and the effect of 
the type of pulp (i.e., kraft or sulfite) on strength; the data which are pre- 
sented were obtained from mill trials. 4 tables and 1 figure. E.G.S. 


WHITE WATER 


J6Orc, Orro. The white water quantities in paper and pulp mills. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 8: 214-15 (April 30, 1951). [In Ger- 


man | 

Reference is made to a portable water meter (built by Hydrometer A.-G., 
Ansbach, Germany) with which the quantities of waste water in the differ- 
ent effluents of pulp and paper mills can be recorded at regular intervals 
for time periods of different length. An example is given of the calcula- 
tions based on the results obtained with the instrument in a sulfite and paper 
mill for controlling fiber and filler losses. 2 references. BS 


Scott Paper Company. Automatic regulation of a waste con- 
trol plant. Taylor Technol. 4, no. 1: 7-11 (Summer, 1951) ; ef. 
BLE. 21: 97. 


The waste control plant at Scott’s Chester, Pa., mill is described. Four 
precoat (Waco) filters are designed to process 5600 gallons of waste water 
per minute, and regulating is accomplished by level recorder controllers. The 
efficiency of the new waste-disposal plant is indicated by figures over a six- 
month period which show that more than 90% of the fiber in the waste 
water has been removed, and recovered stock has amounted to about 1.5 
tons per day. 4 illustrations and 1 flowsheet. M.W. 


WINDOWS 


Frazier, K. S. Use and maintenance of steel windows in pulp 
and paper mills. Tappi 34, no. 10: 458-61 (October, 1951). 
_ A method of repair maintenance of steel windows in paper mills and build- 
ings where high humidities prevail is outlined. Replacement is advised as 
more economical in most cases of severe corrosion. The selection of windows 
and correct installation details are shown to prolong the useful expectancy of 
steel windows. Surface protection in the form of scheduled maintenance is 
compared with the more permanent protection now available in hot-dip 
galvanizing. 6 figures and 2 references. E.S. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


MitcuHeELt, R. L., and Ritter, Geo, J. Galactan in western larch 
wood. J. Forestry 49, no. 2: 112-14 (February, 1951) ; U. S. For- 
est Products Lab., R1771 (May, 1950). 7 p. 


A quantitive determination was made by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the galactan in western larchwoods and sawmill refuse; data on yieldsefrom 
the different sections of virgin trees, slabwood from virgin trees, fire-killed 
wood, and stand thinnings are given. 3 tables and 7 references. S. 


WOOD OPERATIONS 
Hooker, LELAND W. Test of American Chain Company Grip- 
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Trip bundling chain in pulpwood logging. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
52, no. 10: 146, 149-50, 152 (September, 1951). 

A series of tests were carried out with the Grip-Trip assembly, which 
consists of a length of special alloy chain threaded through a device which 
is a modified choker slide combined with a quick-release hook. The success- 
ful use of the assembly in the handling of pulpwood from drays to trucks to 
railroad cars and in the ground skidding of bundled pulpwood is reported. 
2 tables and 2 figures. M.W. 


WOOD ROOM 


Anon. How Thilmany processes eight-foot wood. Paper Ind. 
33, no. 7: 795-7 (October, 1951); Pulp & Paper 25, no. 11: 56 
(October, 1951). 


_An illustrated description of the new woodroom is presented which is de- 
signed to handle eight-foot wood instead of the usual four-foot lengths. 
1 flowsheet and 10 illustrations in the first, 4 illustrations in the second — 


ence, 











Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section will not contain 
all patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an at- - 
tempt will be made to indicaie patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price ts 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies, and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


BEATER ADDITIVES 


Frisco, Nat, and SWEENEY, FRANK J. Paper making processes. 
Canadian patent 477,111. Filed Dec. 12, 1949. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 


8 claims. Assigned to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 


A high-strength paper sheet is formed from a stock suspension which 
contains a cooked mixture of 85-90 parts of locust bean gum, 5-10 parts of 
sodium tetraborate (borax), and 2-6 parts of an acid substance selected from 
the group consisting of glyoxal, pyruvic aldehyde, ammonium chloride, citric 
acid, boric acid, and aluminum sulfate. E.G.S. 


BLACK LIQUOR—OXIDATION 


Kress, Otto. Oxidizer for black liquor. U. S. patent 2,570,460. 
Filed Oct. 19, 1948. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry. [Cl. 23-283] 


An apparatus is adapted for the treatment of black liquor to increase its 
sulfidity and prevent the escape of hydrogen sulfide. The unit comprises 
a cylindrical tower which contains a series of alternately inclined shelves ; 
the black liquor is introduced at the top of the tower and allowed to cascade 
downwardly over the shelves, where it encounters an ascending stream of 
air and is oxidized. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


BOARD 


Hationguist, Eart G. Dry process for making composite 
products with pH control. U. S. patent 2,571,986. Filed Nov. 21, 
1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to Plywood Research 
Foundation. [Cl. 18-47.5] 


A process for the manufacture of water-resistant composition board com- 
prises the formation of a dry mixture of wood particles with suitable 
quantities of binder (e.g., a thermosetting phenol-formaldehyde resin) or 
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other additives, adjustment of the pH of the mixture to less than 6.0, and 
consolidation of the resulting mixture by the application of heat and rear 


figure. 
BOARD—SHEET FORMATION 


Browne, WILLIAM H. Method of making resilient batts. U. S. 
patent 2,571,334. Filed Aug. 30, 1946. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 4 
claims. Assigned to Houdaille-Hershey Corporation. [Cl. 154-101] 

A process for the manufacture of resilient batts from stranded material 
(€.g., animal hair, vegetable fiber, or plastic or metal strands) incorporates 
the use of an air blast for atomizing and spraying a bonding agent (e.g., 
Geon or Vinylite) onto collected strands of the material as the batt is being 
formed, as well as for controlling and determining the density of the resultant 
batt. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


CLARK, JAMES D’A., and WELLS, Sipney D. Apparatus for form- 
ing fibrous sheets or paper board. Canadian patent 477,267. Filed 
Oct. 14, 1949, Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. 


An apparatus is adapted for the formation of building board by the deposi- 
tion on a moving screen, by means of pressure and suction, of an airborne 
mixture of fiber and fine particles of a thermosetting adhesive, and the sub- 
sequent application of heat and pressure to the resulting web. This is the 
same as U. S. patent 2,489,079; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 283. 4 figures. E.G.S 


HERITAGE, CLARK C. Production of hot-bonded fiber felts. U. S. 
patent 2,569,169. Filed Sept. 10, 1942. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 2 


claims. Assigned to Wood Conversion Company. [Cl. 154-101] 
A method is described for the formation of a loosely felted mat or rigid 
board from an airborne mixture of dry wood fiber and a heat-activatable 


adhesive material (e.g., asphalt or natural or synthetic resins). 1 ee. 


BOARD, BUILDING 


Cuppett, CHarLes H. Methods of making gypsum board and 
like gypsum products and products of such processes. Canadian 
patent 477,081. Filed Feb. 5, 1948. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 10 
claims. Assigned to Newark Plaster Company. 


In the manufacture of calcined gypsum board, the starch commonly used 
can be replaced by an alkali-catalyzed partial condensation product of urea 
and formaldehyde. In place of the 13 pounds of starch (per 1000 sq. ft. 
of %-inch gypsum board produced) previously used, 7.5-12.5 ounces of the 
resin can be used to stabilize the foam. For each 10 pounds of calcined 
gypsum or stucco, 3.5 grams of liquid resin and 7.5 grams of a foaming 
agent (e.g. Dresinate) can be used. This is the same as U. S. patent 
2,442,321; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 802. EGS. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


AMBERG, WALTER E. Paper closure member for paper contain- 
ers. U. S. patent 2,568,697. Filed Sept. 24, 1948. Issued Sept. 25, 
1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. [Cl. 229- 
43] 
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A closure member for cylindrical paperboard containers incorporates a 
side flange portion which lies adjacent to a compressed solid peripheral bead 
at the open end of the container; the flange portion is designed to be snapped 
into and held firmly in an internal groove in the wall of the ss. 5 


figures. 


BARTHOLOME, BERNARD C. Shirt board. U. S. patent 2,568,843. 
Filed Oct. 8, 1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 6 claims. [Cl. 223-71] 


A shirt board includes means for protecting the collar against crushing 
and for reinforcing the separated wings of the collar. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


Benson, Aset O. Portfolio. U. S. patent 2,568,941. Filed April 
15, 1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 1 claim. [Cl. 229-72] 


A heavy cardboard portfolio is designed to hold the identification records 


of solicitors who represent charitable organizations and the like. 5 figures. 
E.G.S. 


Butter, WitL1aM B. Carton with corner-shaped closure cap. 
U. S. patent 2,571,199. Filed Nov. 1, 1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 
5 claims, [Cl. 222-543] 


A corner-shaped closure for a cardboard cereal container is anchored to 
the cover of the carton by means of a short string. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Cuipsey, Francis A., Jr. Can holder. U. S. patent 2,571,833. 
Filed Oct. 23, 1948. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Container Corporation of America. [Cl. 206-46] 


A can holder which is adapted for the retention of two or more cans in 
a unitary pack is formed as a paperboard band which encircles the cans. 
This corresponds to Canadian patent 475,138; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 63. oe 


Dunvap, Cuartes K. Textile cone. U. S. patent 2,569,094. Filed 
Aug. 6, 1945. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Sonoco 
Products Company. [ Cl. 242-122 ; changed to 242-119] 


A textile cone is provided with means for securing a yarn package against 
slippage on the cone. The cone may be formed as a wound, laminated 
structure (e.g., kraft stock) or as a molded paper body. 1 figure. E.G.S 


Goopwin, Mary N. Cosmetic spreader and smoother. U. S. 
patent 2,568,853. Filed Sept. 20, 1946, Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 4 
claims. [Cl. 15-210] 

A disposable spreader and smoother for lip rouge, eye shadow, and the 
like comprises a narrow cardboard strip, one end of which is coated with 
rubber, synthetic rubber, or a plastic material. The strips are arranged in 
banks in the same manner as book matches. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


HazeNnFIELD, Daryotp M. Box carrier. U. S. patent 2,570,804. 
Filed Dec. 14, 1949. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to 
Crown Cork Specialty Corporation. [ Cl. 229-52] 


A corrugated-board box carrier which is suitable for the packaging of 
fruits and vegetables is provided with a separate cover which may be re- 
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tained in position, when the carrier is filled, by means of a depressible han- 


dle which is inserted between the double side walls of the box. 7 were 


KapLan, BenjAMIN B. Counter display carton. U. S. patent 
2,571,252. Filed May 20, 1950. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 211- 
130] 

A combined package and display unit is constructed in the form of a box 
or carton with a folding easel assembly attached to the under surface of 
the cover of the box; the easel is automatically set up when the assembly 
is raised upwardly from its folded position. 8 figures. G.S. 


Kowa, Micuaet H. Bottle carrier. U. S. patent 2,570,133. 
Filed April 20, 1946, Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to 
Empire Box Corporation. [Cl. 224-45 ; changed to 224-48] 


An integral cardboard bottle carrier is constructed in such a manner that 
the weight of the bottles is effectively transmitted to the handle section of 
the carrier. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


NEWMAN, Ernest W. Sprocket chain package. U. S. patent 
2,571,748. Filed May 14, 1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 10 claims. 
Assigned to The Locke Steel Chain Company. [Cl. 206-65] 

A palletized package which is adapted for the shipment of several 
lengths of coiled sprocket chain consists of corrugated top and bottom ele- 
ments, separators, and a pallet. The entire assembly is bound together with 
steel strap. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


SLANHOFF, BERTRAM. Display stand. U. S. patent 2,571,301. Filed 
Sept. 30, 1948. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Corro- 
Lith Corporation. [ Cl. 211-137] 


A cardboard stand for the display of merchandise incorporates tiered 
shelves which are supported by an inner framework and enclosed by an 
outer framework. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


Stroop, Davin V. Holder for coins and similar articles. U. S. 
patent 2,571,073. Filed June 6, 1946. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 1 claim. 
[ Cl. 229-72 ; changed to 229-71 ] 


A cardboard holder for coins, stamps, and the like incorporates trans- 
parent windows through which the articles can be viewed. 3 figures. 


G.S. 


CLAY 


Leek, THomas G. Flotation process for whitening clay. U. S. 
patent 2,569,680. Filed Feb. 4, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 13 
claims. Assigned to Edgar Brothers Company [Cl. 209-10; changed 
to 23-110] 

A method for the whitening of clay comprises the steps of forming a clay 
slip, peg | the slip with a pms agent and emulsified tall oil, and 
subjecting the treated slip while in a deflocculated condition to flotation in 
the presence of an added flotation agent which is selective to the mechanically 
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separable impurities in the clay. Air is passed upwardly through the slip, 
and a froth is formed; the impurities are floated off in the froth, and the 
clay from which the impurities have been removed is delivered in the tailings. 
The process is especially adapted for the whitening of the darker commer- 
cial clays (e.g., domestic sedimentary clays); it is claimed that a G. E. 
brightness of 87 is attainable by this method. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


DISPENSING CONTAINERS 


Norpguist, Ronatp E. J. Container. U. S. patent 2,570,266. 
Filed Dec. 31, 1948. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
American Can Company. [Cl. 229-7] 

A rectangular waxed-paper container for milk, fruit juices, or the like 
incorporates a friction-plug hinge closure and an auxiliary or overcap 
closure which have interengaging parts that permit the simultaneous lifting 
of both closures by a simple lifting device. 6 figures. 


Reap, Artuur. Carton. U. S. patent 2,570,982. Filed Nov. 7, 
1947. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Henry F, Phillips. 
[ Cl. 229-17] 


Means are provided in the top of a dispensing carton for maintaining one 
wall of a pouring spout in surface-to-surface wiping contact with one wall 
of the carton throughout its operative range from open to closed positions; 
thus leakage between the carton and spout is prevented. 4 oo, 


Warp, Raymonp W. Dispensing container. U. S. patent 
2,569,963. Filed Aug. 1, 1950. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 1 claim. [CI. 
229-44 ; changed to 229-17] 

A container for the storage, shipment, and display of small parts embodies 
an expansible end portion which is uncovered in the expanded form, and 
a baffle for restricting the movement of the contents into the uncovered end 
portion. 7 figures. AG. 


FOAM 


De Cew, Jupson A. Deaeration of paper making fibers. U. S. 
patent 2,571,219. Filed May 17, 1950, Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 5 
claims. [Cl. 183-2.5] 


A method and means are provided for the deaeration of paper stock. The 
means are embodied in a suitably supported closed tank which has an un- 
obstructed exterior and which is subjected to suction; the tank has a body 
portion with a depending leg portion. The stock is sprayed into the tank, 
deaerated by the action of a vacuum pump, and allowed to settle to the 
bottom of the tank and into the depending leg, from where it is pumped 
to the cylinder-mold vat or to the headbox of the papermaking machine. 
This corresponds to Canadian patent 467,808; cf. BIPC 21: 130. —— 


FOLDING BOXES 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Egg container and method of making it. 
U. S. patent 2,571,408. Filed May 22, 1948. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 
11 claims. [Cl. 229-28] 


_ A knockdown cellular egg container incorporates a longitudinal support- 
ing rib which elevates the centermost portions of the bottom of the carton 
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from the surface on which it is resting, thus cushioning the contents and 
preventing direct contact with the underlying surface. 14 figures. E.G.S. 


Fey, Harry J. Receptacle. U. S. patent 2,568,725. Filed Jan. 24, 
1949, Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 4 claims. Assigned to James R. Kear- 
ney Corporation. [C1. 229-17] 

A display carton for small articles incorporates an inclined false bottom 
which serves to feed the packaged articles toward a discharge opening: of 
the receptacle. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


Haynes, Bryce. Carton. U. S. patent 2,571,133. Filed March 23, 
1950. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Audio Devices, 
Inc. [Cl. 206-52] 


A carton is adapted to receive and hold a hub-roll unit of magnetic sound- 
recording tape. 12 figures. E.G.S. 


MELLER, REGINALD B. Glueless interlocks for double walled 
folding boxes. Canadian patent 477,210. Filed July 26, 1948. Is- 
sued Sept. 25, 1951. 21 claims. Assigned to Bemiss- -Jason Com- 
pany. 

A glueless interlock for multiwall folding boxes is permanent and can not, 


except by the use of special tools, be separated or disengaged. This is the 
same as U. S. patent 2,536,384; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 435. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


PHILLIPS, LAWRENCE H, Automatic lock bottom carton. U. -" 
patent 2,569,335. Filed June 9, 1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 
claims. Assigned to O. B: Andrews Company. [Cl. 229- -39] 


An _ automatic lock-bottom carton incorporates locking tongues on the 
main bottom panels and locking edges which are so arranged that they are 
positively prevented from jamming during the erection of the carton; the 
tongues and edges are moved positively to a locking position as the carton 
is erected. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


PRIESTER, KENDALL B. Compartment box. U. S. patent 2,569,018. 
Filed April 17, 1947. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to 
Brown & Bigelow. [Cl. 229-27] 


An integral two-compartment carton is adapted for the packaging of 
twin decks of playing cards. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


RINGLER, WiLt1IAM A. Carton for incandescent lamps. U. S. 
patent 2,569,733, Filed Oct. 24, 1947. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned to The Gardner Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 229-42] 


A carton which is designed for the packaging of incandescent bulbs in- 
corporates integral partition members and tabs which serve to prevent the 
displacement of the bulbs within the carton. 15 figures. E.G.S. 


Tyrseck, WALTER J. Cartons. Canadian patent 477,098. Filed 
Dec. 14, 1948. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 9 claims. Assigned to Robert- 
son Paper Box Co., Inc. 


A shockproof or Ctikdenel receptacle for bottles or similar articles may 
be constructed from pasteboard on existing automatic machinery. This corre- 
sponds to U. S. patent 2,513,902; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 921-2. 5 figures. E.GS. 
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Upwarp, Eric W. Folding or collapsible cardboard boxes. Ca- 
nadian patent 477,116. Filed Dec. 3, 1949. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 18 
claims. Assigned to Taylowe Limited. 

A cardboard folding box embodies double-layer bottom and side walls. 
Wings on each end of one of the bottom layers are adapted for the forma- 


tion of end walls which carry pockets that are designed to receive exten- 
tions or tabs on the side walls. 14 figures. E.G.S. 


FOLDING BOXES, SIFTPROOF 


FarRELL, Ropert A. Leakproof and siftproof package. U. S. 
patent 2,569,851. Filed June 21, 1949, Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned to Marathon Corporation. [Cl. 229-5.5] 

A siftproof, leakproof tubular container is sealed at its open ends with a 
flexible closure membrane. The membrane may be formed of any suitable 
flexible sheet material, such as a 25-pound wet-strength bleached kraft paper 
which is coated on its inner face with a composition consisting of 85% by 
weight of microcrystalline wax and 15% by weight of isobutylene polymer. 
The coating substance has a viscosity of not less than about 10,000 oy Or 
at 90°C. when applied. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


LIGNIN 


Lewis, Harry F., and Peart, Irwin A. Treatment of lignin 
substances. Canadian patent 476,929. Filed May 14, 1945. Issued 
Sept. 11, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Sulphite Products Corpora- 
tion. 


In the conversion of lignin into commercially valuable products (e.g., 
vanillin, vanillic acid, acetovanillone, and guaiacol) by the digestion of the 
lignin in an aqueous alkaline reaction mixture in the presence of mercuric 
oxide, the reaction mixture is acidified with sulfur dioxide. This is the same 
as U. S. patent 2,433,227; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 340-1. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—BELTING 


BRADNER, Donacp B., StopparD, WILLIAM B., JR., and BLIcK- 
ENSDERFER, PuiLip S. Endless metal belt and method of making 
the same. U. S. patent 2,569,367. Filed Jan. 8, 1946. Issued Sept. 
25, 1951. 13 claims. Assigned to The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company. [Cl. 74-232] 

A continuous metal belt which is adapted for the manufacture of cast 
cellulosic or resinous films, or cast-surfaced coated papers is formed by the 
electrolytic deposition of nickel on a rotating, polished, cylindrical cathode. 


The ends of the resulting metal strip are joined by an electrolytic weld. 12 
figures. E.GS. 


MACHINERY—CHIPPERS 


OTTERSLAND, PETER N. Rotary chipper-knife mounting. U. S. 
patent 2,570,845. Filed March 29, 1946. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 7 
claims. [Cl. 144-176] 

A chipper knife and mounting are constructed in such a manner that the 
knife can be preadjusted in the knife holder or retainer to the proper posi- 


tion prior to the clamping of the knife and holder onto the caer disk. 
11 figures. .G.S. 
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MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


AmMSLER, Ropert. Apparatus for measuring density and for 
regulating the density of fluids. Canadian patent 477,469. Filed May 
5, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 10 claims. Assigned to Landis & Gyr 
S. A. 

An apparatus is adapted for the measurement of the density, consistency, 
viscosity, or relative proportions of liquid or pulpy mixtures by means of a 
vane wheel which is rotated at constant speed in the medium under examina- 
tion. The reactional torque generated by the braking of the vane wheel in 
the medium tensions a measuring spring, and the torque which exists be- 
tween the vane wheel and the drive is transmitted mechanically to an elec- 
trical transmitter which communicates the torque values to a receiver. The 
receiver serves for remote indicating, recording, or regulating. 2 we. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


AMBERG, WALTER E. Apparatus for forming paper closure mem- 
bers for paper containers. U. S. patent 2,568,698. Filed Oct. 12, 
1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation. [Cl. 93-36] 

A die-forming apparatus is adapted for use in the manufacture of paper- 


board closure members covered by U. S. patent 2,568,697 (cf. B.I.P.C. 22: 


213-14). 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Browne, WILLIAM H. Machine for making resilient batts. U. S. 
patent 2,571,335. Filed Oct. 24, 1946. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 13 
claims, Assigned to Houdaille-Hershey Corporation. [Cl. 154-29] 

A machine for making resilient batts (e.g., for padding, insulation, filter 
units, or the like) of stranded material (e.g., animal hair, vegetable fiber, 
or plastic or metal strands) is described, in which free strands are subjected 
to the application of a liquefied bonding agent (e.g., Geon or Vinylite), and 
a blast of hot air is provided directly through the batt-forming mechanism 
for setting the bonding agent to unite the strands into the batt which is 
being formed. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


BurrouGus, Epwin E. Bag bottomer. U. S. patent 2,570,047. 
Filed Sept. 11, 1948. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to St. 
Regis Paper Company. [Cl. 93-22] 

An apparatus is adapted for the automatic formation of the bottoms of 
multi-ply paper valve bags. 23 figures. E.G.S. 


Kropp, WiLL1aM J. Apparatus for making insulation batts and 
boards. Canadian patent 477,381. Filed Jan. 25, 1951. Issued Oct. 
2, 1951. 1 claim. 

A machine is adapted for the manufacture of insulation batts and boards 
from shredded paper, cardboard, and the like. Means are included for air 
laying adhesive-sprayed fibers in a web, partially drying the adhesive, and 
compacting the fibers into a heterogeneous, interlocked-fiber batt or blanket 
of a desired density and thickness. This is the same as U. S. patent 
2,546,266; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 596. 6 figures. EGS. 


Metter, Rottin W. Folding box forming machine. U. S. 
patent 2,570,144. Filed July 13, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 6 claims. 
Assigned to National Folding Box Company, Inc. [Cl. 93-53] 
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A folding box-forming machine incorporates a conveyor which is so con- 
structed that it accurately squares the blanks by means of a self-contained 
mechanism, independently of the rate of advance of the conveyor and of 
the operation of the blank-feeding mechanism. 18 figures. E.G.S. 


METTLER, Rottin W. Folding box forming machine. U. S. 
patent 2,570, 145. Filed July 13, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 6 claims. 
Assigned to National Folding Box Company, Inc. [Cl. 93-49; 
changed to 93-53] 


A folding box-forming machine is designed for the setting up of hinged- 
cover boxes. The conveyor assembly which moves the blanks through the 
machine is so constructed that it accurately squares the blanks and forms 
the covers by means of a self-contained mechanism, independently of the 
rate of advance of the conveyor and of the blank-feeding eae 23 


figures. E.G.S. 


MettLer, Rotitin W. Folding box forming machine. U. S. 
patent 2,570,146. Filed Nov. 23, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 5 claims. 
Assigned to National Folding Box Company, Inc. [Cl. 93-49; 
changed to 93-53] 

A mechanism is provided for the setting up of the body and cover portions 
of a hinged-cover box in such a way that the accuracy of assembly is in- 
dependent of tolerances or conveyor wear. 21 figures. E.G.S. 


SporinG, Percy A., and Jounson, Cuartes P. Means for ap- 
plying metal foil to paper in strip form. U. S. patent 2,569,785. 


Filed Jan. 16, 1948. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 11 claims. [Cl. 242- 56] 


A method for the application of successive lengths of metal foil to a single 
length of paper strip comprises the steps of winding the metal foil from a 
roll onto a continuously fed paper strip while maintaining a pressure contact 
between the roll and the strip, arresting the rotation of the roll when a pre- 
determined length of metal foil has been unwound in order to sever the metal 
foil by rupture along the line of pressure contact, releasing the roll, and 
feeding a successive length of foil onto the paper strip. The composite strip 
is especially, although not exclusively, applicable to the manufacture of 
capacitors and similar insulating material. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—DECORTICATING MACHINE 


BurKkarpt, ANTON. Decortication of fibrous material. U. S. 
patent 2,571,108. Filed July 26, 1945. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 6 
claims. Assigned to Sativa Corporation. [Cl. 19-28] 


A machine is provided for the decortication of wet or green plant stalks, 
leaves, or bark, as well as dried fiber-bearing material. A maximum length 
of clean fiber is attained by the regulation of the rate of feed of the crush- 
ing rolls and the rate of operation of the scutching mechanisms and assembly 
of interlocking scutching rotors relative to one another. 26 figures. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 


MALKIN, Bernarp A. Paper machine dryers. Canadian patent 
477,046. Filed Sept. 29, 1948. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 2 claims. As- 
signed to Dominion Engineering Works Limited. 
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A paper machine drier is described in which the drier cylinders are driven 
by a gear train enclosed in a gear-housing assembly which is mounted inde- 
pendently of the drier frame in which the spindles of the drier are journalled. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,521,735; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 135. — 


MACHINERY—FILTERS 


NORDENGREN, Sven G. Filtering apparatus. U. S. patent 
i a Filed Dec. 2, 1947. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 4 claims. [Cl. 
210-197] 


An apparatus for the filtering and washing of liquid-solid mixtures con- 
sists of false-bottom trays which are mounted on a continuous rubber belt. 
As a tray passes over a suction box, the liquid is removed through the per- 
forated bottom of the tray, which is covered with a sheet of filter cloth. 
6 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


Conti, Joun D. Apparatus for gluing packages. U. S. patent 
2,571,204. Filed Feb. 18, 1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 7 claims. As- 
signed to American Viscose Corporation. [Cl. 91-51] 

An apparatus is adapted for the application of glue to the side flaps of 
a traveling filled package; means are included for the variation of the dis- 
tance between the adhesive applicators in accordance with the size of the 
package. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


SHIELDs, ALBERT F,, Tape pre-feeders. Canadian patent 476,918. 
Filed Oct. 16, 1948. Issued Sept. 11, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to 
S&S Corrugated Paper Machinery Co., Inc. 

A tape-feeding apparatus is arranged so that the tape will be pulled from 
a supply roll more rapidly than it is applied to the folded carton; sufficient 
slack is maintained for the tape to be applied to the blank without strain 
on the tape. This is the same as U. S. patent 2,488,339; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
289. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


ArPIN, EpMuND R., Jr., and Frye, RAyMonp P. Rotary re- 
finer liner construction. Canadian patent 477,730, Filed Dec. 27, 
1948. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 6 claims. Frye’s interest assigned to 
Arpin. 

A rotary refiner is provided with a liquid-cooled abrasive liner. The liner 
comprises a number of half-ring members which are suitably bonded to a 
semicylindrical backing member; a unitary structure is formed which may 
be handled with a chain fall or the like for positioning or removal from the 
casing. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SCREENS 
Downs, Henry W., Jr. Sealing strip for pulp and other types 
of screen plates. U. S. patent 2,569,708. Filed March 26, 1947. Is- 
sued Oct. 2, 1951. 1 claim. [CI. 92-30] 


A sealing strip for screen plates is adapted to seal the joint between the 
edge of a screen plate and the wall of a vat. This corresponds to Canadian 
patent 454,262; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 447. 14 figures. E.G.S. 
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on 


MACHINERY—SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM 
Bosst, Henri. Blank feeding means. Canadian patent 477,155. 
Filed Nov. 14, 1947. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 2 claims. 


A platen press incorporates at least one gripper bar for conveying card- 
board blanks to the positions in which they are worked. 4 figures. 


Borst, Henri. Platen presses for working cardboard blanks. 
Canadian patent 477,154. Filed Nov. 14, 1947. Issued Sept. 25, 
1951. 4 claims. 


A platen press for the working of cardboard blanks comprises a pair of 
endless chains and several transverse gripper bars which are supported be- 
tween the chains. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Dantes, FLavius K. Means for automatically and intermit- 
tently feeding blanks of cardboard or similar sheet material. U. S. 
patent 2,569,976. Filed Sept. 20, 1947. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 10 
claims. Assigned to Vickers- -Armstrongs Limited. [ Cl. 271- 51] 


This is the same as Canadian patent 476,144; cf. B.I.P.C. 22: ae 


SHIELDS, ALBERT F. Removable blank feeding slat. U. S. patent 
2,571,955. Filed March 1, 1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 3 claims. 
Assigned to S&S Corrugated Paper Machinery Co., Inc. [Cl. 198- 
175] 

In connection with box blank-feeding mechanisms a provision is made for 
a removable feed slat which incorporates means for holding down the folded 
flaps of a box blank during the feeding of the blank through the machine. 
1 figure. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


Cie, Everett W. Slitting mechanism. U. S. patent 2,571,201. 
Filed Oct. 3, 1947. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned to Rice 
Barton Corporation. | Cl. 164-60; changed to 164-65] 


A slitting mechanism which is adapted for use in conjunction with a 
paper winder may be shifted back and forth between its operative and 
inoperative positions by remote control. 7 figures. .G.S. 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 


Van Ryzin, JosepH P. Suction box covers. Canadian patent 
477,588. Filed Nov. 14, 1949. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 8 claims. As- 
signed to Appleton Wood Products Co. 


A suction-box cover is constructed of cross members and _ interfitting 
vertical wooden blocks. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 
LESNIAK, FRANK G. Thickeners. Canadian patent 476,880. Filed 
July 19, 1948. Issued Sept. 11, 1951. 4 claims. Assigned to Masonite 


Corporation. 


_A thickener for paper pulp is designed to remove the optimum propor- 
tion of water with a minimum area of screen surface. The apparatus in- 
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corporates a convex screen which extends between an elevated supply trough 
and a stock removal trough located at a lower level. This corresponds to 
U. S. patent 2,450,006; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 217. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


CHAPLIN, Merte P. Molded pulp apparatus and methods. 
Canadian patent 477,431. Filed April 5, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 
15 claims. Assigned to Chaplin Corporation. 


A heated molding die is adapted for the formation and drying of molded- 
paper milk bottle caps. 14 figures. E.G.S. 


LENNON, JAMES W. Egg carton. U. S. patent 2,569,681. Filed 
Feb. 21, 1947, Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Shellmar 
Products Corporation. [Cl. 229-2.5] 

A molded-pulp egg carton comprises two complementary sections, one of 
which is formed with smaller egg-receiving recesses than the other; the 
section which has the larger apertures is designed to accommodate the large 
end of each egg. As a result, the eggs are firmly supported at both ends and 
are not free to pivot or move longitudinally between the two sections. 
4 figures. E.G.S. 


SHEPARD, Ernest L. Material for packing tubes and the like. 
U. S. patent 2,568,769. Filed June 11, 1945. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 
4 claims. Assigned to The Canal National Bank of Portland and 
William B. Nulty. [Cl. 206-65 | 


A molded-pulp packing material is adapted for use in the shipment of 
fluorescent lamps, glass rods, thin-wall steel tubing, and the like. 5 figures. 
S 


wre fer 


NITRIC ACID PROCESS 


DesorBay, GERMAINE M. H. Nitric acid-sodium hydroxide di- 
gestion of lignocellulose. U. S. patent 2,571,993. Filed March 16, 
1948. Issued Oct. 23, 1951. 4 claims. [ CI. 92-9] 


A process for the manufacture of paper pulp from wood (e.g., birch, oak, 
or a conifer) comprises the treatment of the wood for 3-48 hours in a 
30° Bé. nitric acid solution (with simultaneous cooling to 5-20°C.), re- 
moval of most of the nitric acid solution, digestion of the acid-digested ma- 
terial in a 0.5-5% caustic alkali solution at room temperature, and drainage 
of the alkali from the resultant pulp. This corresponds to Canadian patent 
458,897; cf. B.1.P.C. 20: 60. EGS. 


PACKAGING 
ARNOLD, Frep J. Candy package and method of preserving 
candy. U. S. patent 2,571,516. Filed March 18, 1950. Issued 
Oct. 16, 1951. 9 claims. Assigned to Illinois Fannie May Candy 
Company. [CI. 99-180] 


A cardboard candy box is rendered impervious to vapor and moisture by 
enclosure in a heavy-gage cellophane overwrap. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Carson, CLARENCE M. Packaging. U. S. patent 2,571,340. Filed 
April 8, 1949. Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Wing foot 
Corporation. [Cl. 99-171] 
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A composite wrapper for a package of cherries or other fresh fruit or 
vegetables is formed of alternate strips of opaque coated semiglassine paper 
and transparent rubber hydrochloride film; the semiglassine stock is a light- 
weight, partially beaten, supercalendered "glassine which is coated with a 
1,3-butadiene-styrene copolymer. The wrapper is designed to release carbon 
dioxide from the package to the atmosphere more slowly than the gas is 
released by the fruit; in this manner the fruit is maintained in a protective 
carbon dioxide atmosphere. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Frypa, Paut A. Brush package. U. S. patent 2,570,105. Filed 
Sept. 19, 1949. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 1 claim. [Cl. 206-65] 

A container is adapted for the packaging of clothes brushes with plastic 
bristles. The brushes are separated by horizontal partitions and are held in 


place by dowel pins which are located in diagonally opposite corners of the 
carton and which pass through the eyes in the brush handles. 3 Ao? 


PAPER—COATED 


Taytor, WiLtt1AM P. Apparatus for coating paper. Canadian 
patent 477,617. Filed Nov. 23, 1950. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 3 claims. 
Assigned to The Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 

An apparatus is adapted for the application of coating compositions to 
paper webs in layers of such thickness, uniformity, smoothness, and con- 


tinuity as to constitute a suitable base for high-grade — This é the 
same as U. S. patent 2,534,320; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 367. 5 figures GS. 


Taytor, WILLIAM P. Coating methods and apparatus. Canadian 
patent 477,618. Filed Nov. 23, 1950. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 8 claims. 
Assigned to The Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 

A coating apparatus incorporates a doctor blade which is held in such 
a manner that it indents a rubber carrier surface slightly as the latter passes 
under the blade; the moving paper web is caused to adhere to the carrier 
surface where it is carried past the doctor blade. This is the same as U. S. 
patent 2,534,321; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 367-8. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Botinc, Marion L. Envelope. U. S. patent 2,568,786. Filed Jan. 
31, 1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Ona J. Boling. 
[Cl. 229-73] 

A dual-duty envelope incorporates independent pockets or compartments 


which can be sealed in such a manner that matter can be retained separately 
in one of the pockets, concealed from matter in the other pocket. fh te 


CALKIN, Frank G. Facsimile wet electrolytic recording. U. S. 
patent 2,570,096. Filed Jan. 9, 1947, Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Pierce Company. [Cl. 204-2] 

A wet electrolytic facsimile recording paper is impregnated with an 
aqueous solution of manganous sulfate, ammonium persulfate, sodium 
chloride, and sodium nitrate, and is adapted to be discolored by the passage 
of an electric current through the sheet. E.G.S. 
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pE Wet, CuHart L. R. Sanitary napkins, Canadian patent 
477,466. Filed Jan. 2, 1951. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned 
to International Cellucotton Products Company. 


A sanitary napkin comprises a pad of creped wadding which is impregnated 
with 1.5-30 mg. of_ di(isobutyl) phenoxy (ethoxyethyl)dimethylbenzylam- 
monium chloride and 20-40 mg. of commercial zinc peroxide as a deodorant. 
2 figures. E.G. 


Fasotp, Greorce A., and CALLAHAN, Howarp E. Vapor barrier 
paper and the manufacture thereof. U. S. patent 2,568,849. Filed 
May 14, 1947. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 10 claims. Assigned to The 
hog 3 aed Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 117-158; changed to 
117-1 


A fire-resistant vapor barrier paper comprises a flexible paper sheet which 
is coated on at least one side with a dried — of a bitumen emulsion. 
The emulsion consists essentially of asphalt emulsified in an aqueous sodium 


silicate solution which contains a dissolved humectant selected from the 
group consisting of glycerol, ethylene glycol, propylene glycol, and ona 


Fasoip, GeorceE A., and CALLAHAN, Howarp E. Vapor barrier 
paper and the manufacture thereof. U. S. patent 2,568,850. Filed 
April 11, 1951. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to The 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 117-158; changed 
to 117-137] 

A fire-resistant vapor barrier coated paper comprises a flexible paper sheet 
about 0.003-0.01 inch thick, which is coated on at least one side with a dried 
bitumen emulsion. The emulsion consists essentially of asphalt emulsified 
in an aqueous sodium silicate solution which contains triethyl phosphate as 
a humectant. E.G.S. 


GopLey, Puiiip, 2Np, and D1 Pietro, WILLIAM O. Production 
of metal-free stripes on metal-coated sheet material. U. S. patent 
2,569,414. Filed May 10, 1949. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 2 claims. As- 
signed to National Research Corporation. [Cl, 219-19] 

A method is described for the removal of bands or stripes of metallic 
coating from metal-coated electrical condenser paper. The metal-free bands 
are produced by the volatilization of the necessary metal from the coated 
web by means of electric arcs maintained between the metal-coated face and 
a number of rotary electrodes in circuit with the face. The vaporized metal, 
a major portion of which is converted to the oxide by the heat of the arcs, 
is condensed on the electrodes and removed continuously therefrom. 3 
figures. E.G.S. 


IrmscHER, Hans O. Infusion package with expandible bottom 
and method of manufacture thereof. U. S. patent 2,571,138. Filed 
Oct. 24, 1949, Issued Oct. 16, 1951. 9 claims. Assigned to National 
Urn Bag Co. Inc. [Cl. 99-77. 1] 


A tea bag is formed from a foraminous sheet material (e.g., filter paper, 
finely perforated vegetable parchment or cellophane, cotton gauze, or the 
like) which is coated on one side with a preconditioned thermosetting plastic 
material. 10 figures. E.G.S. 
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Moore, Georce A. Bags for merchandising. Canadian patent 
477,096. Filed Feb. 27, 1947. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 2 claims. As- 
signed to Reynolds Metals Company. 

A transparent bag is provided which may be hermetically sealed by the 
manufacturer to protect the merchandise from moisture, dirt, and insects; 
the bag may be formed from regenerated cellulose, rubber hydrochloride, 
waxed or oiled paper, or resinous materials. This is the same as U. S. patent 
2,480,500; cf. B.L.P.C. 20: 145-6. 6 figures. E.GS. 


Newman, Douctas A. Photosensitive planographic plate. U. S. 
patent 2,570,262. Filed Jan. 23, 1947. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 13 
claims. Assigned to Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. [Cl. 95-8] 

A planographic printing plate comprises a paper base, a coating of an in- 
soluble ferric, cupric, or aluminum salt of carboxymethylcellulose which 
overlies the surface of the base, and a photosensitive layer of dichromated 
albumin which adheres to the surface of the carboxymethylcellulose coating. 
3 figures. E.G.S. 


TomuNAK, JoHN C, Gasket material and method of making 
same. U. S. patent 2,571,075. Filed Aug. 23, 1947. Issued Oct. 9, 
1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Victor Manufacturing & Gasket Co. 
(Cl. 117-155] 


A process of forming a gasket material comprises the steps of impregnat- 
ing a highly absorbent paper with an aqueous dispersion which contains 
40% solids, in which the solids consist of 100 parts of butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer, 20 parts of clay, 3 parts of sulfur, 1 part of selenium diethyldi- 
thiocarbonate, 0.16 part of the sodium salts of a polymerized alkylarylsulfonic 
acid, 0.12 part of casein, and 0.10 part of sodium hydroxide; passing the 
paper through an acid coagulating bath which sets the solids in the paper; 
and drying and curing the impregnated paper by the application of heat. 
2 figures. E.G.S. 


Watt, Daniev J., and RetnHarp, GeorGE F., Jr. Binding tape. 
U. S. patent 2,570,614. Filed July 26, 1946. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 10 
claims. Assigned to Sackner Products, Inc. [Cl. 154-53.6] 


A binding tape which is designed for use in the banding of objects which 
have highly finished surfaces (e.g., refrigerators) comprises a strip of 
flexible metal ribbon, a light cardboard backing strip, and a padding or facing 
of cellulose wadding. The entire assembly may be enclosed in a creped paper 
wrapper. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


WarNnE, Rosert E. Lightweight refrigerant block. U. S. patent 
2,568,975. Filed Nov. 22, 1948. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 3 claims. 
[Cl. 62-1] 

A lightweight refrigerant unit which is adapted for placement within a 
shipping case to preserve lightweight perishable goods (e.g., tropical flowers) 


comprises wadded, absorbent, water-soaked newspaper that has been packaged 
in a cardboard carton or cloth bag, drained, and frozen. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Waters, Harry F. Duplex bag and process of making same. 
U. S. patent 2,569,964. Filed Dec. 4, 1947. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 
4 claims. [Cl. 229-57] 
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A siftproof duplex bag which incorporates an automatically opening bot- 
tom is coated with lines of a suitable adhesive on predetermined regions of 
the bottom; the adhesive is adapted to be fused after the formation of the 
bottom structure to convert the bag into a siftproof, and in some cases, 
fluidtight structure. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


PYRITES 


RENKEN, Howarp C. Processes of recovering sulphur from 
pyrite. Canadian patent 477,082. Filed March 30, 1948. Issued Sept. 
18, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Noranda Mines, Limited. 

A mass of pyrite fines is heated by the direct combustion of a portion 
of the mass, the heat and hot combustion products are passed through the 
remainder of the mass, and volatile materials, particularly sulfur, are dis- 
tilled from the heated mass. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


ROOFING FELTS 


Burns, FRANK B., and Larrison, Mitvarp S. Fire resistant 
asphalt coating. U. S. patent 2,569,399. Filed Aug. 7, 1943. Issued 
Sept. 25, 1951. 15 claims. Assigned to United States Gypsum Com- 
pany. [Cl. 106-282] 

A weather-resistant, fire-retardant coating composition which is adapted 
for use on asphalt composition roofing incorporates the following materials: 
50.0-61.5% of asphaltic material, 8.0-20.0% of asbestos fiber, 7.7-15.5% of 
vermiculite or coking coal, and 7. 5-25.0% of finely ground mineral filler (e.g., 
diatomite, clay, or limestone dust). E.G.S. 


Reep, Harotp B. Roofing material. U. gt patent 2,569,134. 


Filed Oct. 8, 1946. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
H. B. Reed and Company. [Cl. 117- 32] 

A roofing material includes a felt-base backing sheet, a binder, and cubical 
granules which are substantially uniform in area embedded in the binder ; 
the granules are formed from the fluid ash from wet-bottom furnaces by 
the subjection of the molten ash, at a temperature of not less than 2300°F., to 
quenching. 4 figures. E.GS. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


BELSINGER, JACK R. Extended length fiberboard container for 
extruded metal shapes, rugs, and the like. U. S. patent 2,569,035. 
Filed July 12, 1948. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to 
Belsinger, Inc. [ Cl. 229-93 ; changed to 229-6] 

A corrugated board shieubee container for the packaging of extruded 
metal shapes, rugs, and the like is formed in lengths which exceed the nor- 
mal machine width of a corrugating plant. The container is constructed of 
a number of sections which are assembled in endwise relationship to form 
a receptacle of extended length. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


GeorGE, WALTER C. Master shipping carton. U. S. patent 
2,570,340. Filed Jan. 17, 1949. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Gaylord Container Corporation. [ Cl. 206-65] 


A heavy-duty master carton which is adapted for the shipment of a num- 
ber of small packages or articles (e.g., rayon spools or cones) comprises a 
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tall, tubular, open-end liner and duplicate upper and lower slip covers which 
fit over the open ends of the liner and meet in abutting relation with one 
another at the midpoint of the carton. 11 figures. E.G.S. 


HENNESSEY, RusseLt J. Carton packing construction. U. S. 
patent 2,570, 946. Filed Dec. 27, 1948. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 9 claims. 
Assigned to Waldorf Paper Products Company. [Cl. 229-14] 


A heavy cardboard or fiberboard packing structure is so arranged as to 
hold the base of an electric iron against the bottom of a carton and thus 
to support the handle of the iron in spaced relation to the carton walls. 

figures. E.G.S. 


Netson, THeEOporE J. Shipping case. U. S. patent 2,570,973. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1947. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 2 claims. [Cl. 229-37] 


A paperboard shipping case (i.e., a regular slotted container) for cans or 
cartons of food is so designed that a minimum area of board stock is used 
in its fabrication. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


JANSEN, Georce D. Containers. Canadian patent 477,500. Filed 
March 9, 1951. Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Summit 
Container Company. 


A lightweight ice cream container embodies a flanged bottom which is 
secured within one end of a tubular side wall by means of a metallic retain- 
ing ring; the other end of the side wall is provided with a metallic rein- 
forcing ring which is formed to receive and engage a cover snugly against 
accidental displacement. The side and flanged bottom are preferably formed 
of a nonmetallic sheet material (e.g., paperboard). This is the same as 
U. S. patent 2,547,395; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 676. 5 figures, E.G.S. 


Scott, Harry A., and SpreEKER, JoHN W. Container end struc- 
tures. Canadian patent 477,229. Filed Oct. 27, 1948. Issued Sept. 
25, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Continental Can Company, Inc. 


In a preferred construction of a cylindrical fiber drum, the wall of the 
fiberboard portion which is adjacent to the open end of the drum is formed 
with an external groove and an internal rib. The closure head is formed so 
as to have sealing surfaces which engage the body of the drum adjacent to 
the open end and the inner surface of the internal rib. A retaining ring is 
designed to extend into the external groove. 11 figures. E.G.S. 


SIDING 


Stotp, CHARLES, Jr. Masonry simulating roll siding and process 
of producing same. U. S. patent 2,569,543. Filed June 5, 1948. 
Issued Oct. 2, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation. (Cl. 117-5] 


A process for the continuous production of a simulated-stone roll siding 
comprises the impregnation of a felt web with a bituminous saturant, the 
application of a bituminous coating to the impregnated web, and the sur- 
facing of the coated web with a granular surfacing material. The granular 
surface of the web is embossed across its full width with at least two 
different masonry-simulating patterns. 4 figures. E.G.S. 
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SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


Stewart, WiLu1aM D. Horticultural composition comprising 
a polymeric organic polysulfide and a petroleum oil fraction. U. S. 
patent 2,568,033. Filed April 11, 1947. Issued Sept. 18, 1951. 3 
claims. Assigned to The B. F. Goodrich Company. [Cl. 167-22] 


A horticultural spray composition which is adapted for fungus and insect 
control comprises 1-5 quarts of a petroleum oil fraction for each 0.5-5 
pounds of polymeric ethylene polysulfide particles. The petroleum fraction 
consists mainly of saturated hydrocarbons which contain 14-18 carbon atoms, 
has a Saybolt viscosity of 40-85 seconds, and contains more than 90% of 
unsulfonatable residue. The polymeric polysulfide comprises 3-5 sulfur atoms 
per molecular unit and is in the form of solid particles (1-4 microns in 
diameter) dispersed in an aqueous solution of sodium eames (57 


TALL OIL 


JorpaNn, WesLey A., and HerBan, Me cvin S. Plastic tall oil 
rosin fraction. U. S. patent 2,572,035. Filed Aug. 14, 1948. Issued 
Oct. 23, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to General Mills, Inc. [Cl. 260- 
97.5] 

A plastic, homogeneous, readily liquefiable rosin fraction contains approxi- 
mately 69% of rosin acids and 29% of fatty acids; the fraction is esterified 


with a polyhydric alcohol (e.g., glycerol or pentaerythritol) to the extent 
that its acid number is reduced by about 40%. E.G.S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 
Lane, Frank W., and Ditts, Wittiam L. Textile treating 


solutions and compositions containing same. U. S. patent 2,570,566. 
Filed Jan. 24, 1947. Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. [Cl. 252-8.1] 

A flameproofing agent for textiles (e.g., cotton or rayon) consists of an 
aqueous solution of titanium and antimony in hydrochloric acid; the solution 
contains 25-500 g./l. of the combined oxides of the two metals. E.G.S. 


VANILLIN 


Peart, Irwin A. Filter for ultraviolet radiations. U. S. patent 
2,568,760. Filed Oct. 21, 1947. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 11 claims. 
Assigned to Sulphite Products Corporation. [Cl. 117-138.8] 


A cellophane- or paper-base wrapping material is rendered impervious to 
ultraviolet radiations in the range of 2300-3600 A. by the application of a 
resinous coating which contains ethyl orthovanillate. The treated sheet is 
especially adapted for the protection of fats or oils (e.g., butter). —— 

.G.S. 


PEARL, InwINn A. Processes of preparing vanillic acid. Canadian 
patent 476,928. Filed Feb. 28, 1945. Issued Sept. 11, 1951. 6 
claims. Assigned to Sulphite Products Corporation. 

Vanillic acid is prepared by the subjection of calcium lignosulfonate at a 
temperature of at least 50°C. to the oxidizing action of silver oxide in the 


presence of an aqueous sodium hydroxide solution, acidification of the 
reaction mixture, extraction of the acidified mixture with a water-immiscible 
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vanillic acid solvent (e.g., ether), and recovery of vanillic acid from the 
extract. This is the same as U. S. patent 2,483,559; cf. B.I.P.C. a: - 


SANKEY, CHARLES A., and MarSHALL, Harry B. Separation of 
vanillin from alkaline solutions. Canadian patent 477,670. Applica- 
tion filed July 26, 1946, and supplementary disclosure filed Sept. 8, 
1949, Issued Oct. 9, 1951. 4 claims, including 3 claims supported by 
supplementary disclosure. Assigned to The Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, Limited. 
Vanillin is separated in the form of its sodium salt from an aqueous 
alkaline solution by extraction of the solution with tert-butyl alcohol, n- 
propyl alcohol, or ethylene glycol monobuty] ether. Only the use of the tert- 


butyl alcohol is covered by U. S. patent 2,489,200; cf. B.I.P.C. A 2. 


WET STRENGTH 


AzorLosa, JULIAN L. Preparation of paper products. Canadian 
patent 477,265. Filed Feb. 1, 1950. Issued Sept. 25, 1951. 16 claims. 
Assigned to Hercules Powder Company. 


A high wet- and dry-strength paper is produced by the incorporation with 
the paper prior to or subsequent to web formation of a copolymer ae 


from 88-95% of acrylamide and the remainder of acrylic acid. 





Book Review 


HAGGLuND, Erik. Chemistry of wood. New York, Academic 
Press Inc., 1951. 631 p. 


Professor Hagglund and his co-workers and colleagues have written an 
excellent book which should receive commendation from all research work- 
ers and technologists who userwood as a raw material. The present mono- 
graph is an extremely useful one and represents the critical and up-to-date 
reviews not only of Hagglund, but of such eminent Scandinavian investiga- 
tors as E. Adler, Holger Erdtman, P. W. Lange, L. Enebo, S. E. Hagglund, 
H. W. Giertz, and T. Enkvist. Thus the volume has a significance far beyond 
that of the second edition of Hagglund’s ‘“Holzchemie,” which was published 
in 1939. The skeletal outlines of the two books are much the same, but 
the contents are very different. Only one new chapter has been added, but 
several chapters have been greatly expanded. Chapter III, “The wood com- 
ponents and their chemical properties,” deserves special approbation. Actually 
this is a vast section (filling more than half of the book) which is divided into 
seven parts and contains about 1350 carefully selected bibliographic refer- 
ences. In addition to a detailed discussion of the chemistry of cellulose, the 
polyoses (hemicelluloses), lignin, and minor wood components, it includes 
brief portions on wood analysis and on the structure and composition of 
the fiber wall. In the analytical section recent data on summative analyses 
(which have proved useful in the United States) have been omitted. 
monograph barely mentions the surface properties of wood and no allusion 
is made to much of Alfred Stamm’s recent work. It must be recognized, 
however, that any volume on wood chemistry will, of necessity, suffer from 
certain omissions, and the author makes no claim that the book is all-inclusive. 
Originally the book was written in German. The translation by Peter Oesper 
of the University of Pennsylvania is very satisfactory, and a part of the 
English version must also be credited to J. N. Ospenson. In some future 
printing a few minor errors might be corrected, e.g., on page 45—“cotton 
cellulose has a CO:H after every 500 glucose molecules...” In the index, 
E. V. White has been credited repeatedly with work done by J. F. White, 
and E. K. Ratliff has become E. K. Ratcliff. These are trivia in a fine 
book. On the technological side, the monograph is adequate. It contains 
excellent chapters on pulping and bleaching and very brief reviews on the 
carbonization of wood, caustic fusion, and microbiological degradation, un- 
fortunately termed ‘ ‘natural decomposition,” as well as on the behavior - 
wood on storage and on digestion with tars or phenols. The typograph 
a Swedish printer is excellent; the cuts are clear and the ss i em 
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